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The Chevrolet Celebrity Wagon is the essence of practical transportation. With 
injected engine for reliable starts on cold, damp mornings. 
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functional and efficient* A thoughtfully designed interior with 75 cubic feet of cargo space, or 





A prudent front-drive design for sure traction in rain or snow. An aerodynamic shape that is 


available room for up to eight. “Epa est. (23) city, 31 highway MPG. Use for « 


Let's get it together... buckle up 





In its purest form, it’s a Eurosport with available multi-port V6 and automatic overdrive. And we 


emphasize its practical virtues because its performance speaks for itself. Celebrity. Don’t settle 





for your typical family wagon. Move into more. 
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; AT&I's | 
international rates 
US 


Down. Down. Down. As of January 2, 
1986, AT&T has again reduced its inter- 
national long distance rates to many of 
the locations you call most. So now you 
can call abroad for less than you'd ever 
thought possible. 

What are you waiting for? 


AVERAGE COST PER MINUTE 
FOR A 10-MINUTE CALL* 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 


$ .64 $ .80 $1.06 
6pm-7am Ipm-6pm 7am-1pm 


FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, SPAIN, 
DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 


ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 
$ .71 $ 89 $1.18 


6pm-7am Tpm-6pm 7am-tpm 


WEST GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 
AUSTRIA, THE NETHERLANDS 


ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 
$ .71 $ .89 $1.18 


6pm-7am Ipm-6pm 7am-ipm 


JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 


ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 
$ .95 $1,20 $1.58 


3am-2pm 8pm-3am 2pm-8pm 


HONG KONG, SINGAPORE 


ECONOMY DISCOUNT STANDARD 
$ .95 $1.20 $1.58 
Tipm-10am 10am-5pm 5pm-Tipm 


* Average cost per minute varies depending on length of call 
First minute costs more; additional minutes cost less. All 
prices are for calls dialed direct from anywhere in the con 
tinental U.S. during hours listed. Add 3% federal excise tax 
Call our toll-free number for further information or if you'd 
like to receive an AT&T international rates brochure 
1 800 874-4000. 


AT&T International Long Distance Service. 
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MASTER BLEND. 
THE PERFECT BLEND OF TASTEAND VALUE. 


Master. Blend” Coffee offers a unique blend @ 
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our special roasting and grinding process, 
you won't have fo. That's what makes it a 
perfect blend of taste andivailue, 


Master Blend. For smart shoppers who 
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TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Alarmed companies fight to 
drive illegal drugs out of the workplace 


In almost every industry, blue- and white-collar workers alike get 
high on marijuana or cocaine day after day. Scores of firms are 
resorting to urinalysis tests to identify drug users, and a few are 
going so far as to hire undercover agents and bring in drug-sniff- 
ing dogs. » Law-enforcement officials are waging a fierce and 
expensive but losing campaign to stop smugglers. See BUSINESS. 





NATION: The rhetoric heats up as 
Reagan seeks new aid for the contras 


The Administration pulls out the stops in seeking military assis- 
tance for Nicaragua’s embattled rebels, but Congress says no 


in four preliminary votes. » Patrick Buchanan, architect of 


the pugnacious pro-contra strategy, knows Right from wrong. 
> NASA’s chief astronaut says safety problems preceded the 
Challenger tragedy. » Former Senator Jacob Javits dies at 81. 


WORLD: Aquino pursues Marcos’ 36 
riches abroad and harmony at home 

In her first full week in office, the Philippine President seeks to 
reclaim her predecessor’s millions and frees the last political 
prisoners. » As France’s parliamentary campaign heads for the 
homestretch, the major parties wheel out their brightest stars. 





> The Soviet party congress ends with a Kremlin shake-up. 
> Asketch of Olof Palme’s assassin yields no arrests. 


66 

Health & Fitness 
Physical activity can 
indeed prolong life, says 
the first study to quanti- 
fy the relationship be- 
tween exercise and 
death rates. 


83 

Art 

Georgia O'Keeffe, a 
painter of tenacious 
and original vision, dies 
at 98, bringing to an 
end one of the great 
American lives. 


52 
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69 

Space 

After swooping around 
the sun, Halley's comet 
is met by a Soviet 
spacecraft, the advance 
guard of an internation- 
al welcoming party. 


86 

Theater 

Director Adrian Hall 
excels at two jobs 1,600 
miles apart, running 
admired regional 
troupes in Dallas and 
in Providence. 


74 

Music 

Afler ten very bad 
years, rock-’n’-roll Hall 
of Famers Don and 

Phil Everly are together 
in every sense of the 
word. 


89 


Show Business 

Sir Alec Guinness stars 
in yet another unex- 
pected role: author of 
a witty, elegant and 
delightfully gossipy 
autobiography. 


80 
Books 


Multimillionaire J. Paul 
Getty is recalled in 
depth and shallows; 
A.N. Wilson’s Gentle- 
men in England is high 
tragicomedy. 


90 


Essay 

Deposed strongmen 
need a resort island of 
their own, a sort of Club 
Med, where they can 
enjoy their golden years 
of exile. 
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Bill Heater 
Age 30 
Married, two children 


Income 

Single income $35,000 

Assets 

Car, Furnishings, Etc. $9,000 

Expenses 

Income tax $8,500 

Rent 8,500 

Food, Clothing, Insurance 13,000 
$30, 000 

Needs 


[Long-term security for his family 
To build investments 


Answer 
John Hancock Variable Life: 
Life insurance with a range of investment options: 


Stock Account Total Return Account* 
Bond Account Aggressive Stock Account* 
Money Market Account 


Se 


Two things happened in Bill Heater's life which caused 
him to think about long-term security for his family 
and his opportunities for investment: the birth of his 
daughter and a raise in pay. 


To satisfy both needs, he decided to buy an insurance 
policy. He wanted a plan, though, that would work hard 
for him. One that would provide both the security of 
life insurance and investment options. 


A John Hancock representative recommended our Variable 
Life product. Not only does it guarantee a death 
benefit, it offers him the opportunity to make money 
on his policy through a variety of investment 

options. Furthermore, he can periodically change 
investments as his needs or market conditions change. 


Perhaps you can identify with this situation or one 
similar to it. If you'd like more information about 
John Hancock Variable Life, including charges and 
expenses, please contact your John Hancock 
representative for a prospectus. Read it carefully 
before you invest or send money. 


Re Rt I 


Real life, real answers. 





Financial Services 


John Hancock Variable Life Insurance Co., Boston, MA 02117 *Avatlable April 1986. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


his week’s cover story, on drugs in the work- 
T place and efforts to control their use, marks 
a distinct change of pace for TIME’s Economy 
and Business section. Says Senior Editor 
Charles Alexander, who supervised the project: 
“This story is an unusual one for us because it 
cuts across so many disciplines. We don’t nor- 
mally focus heavily on crime, legal and civil 
rights issues or social problems in our columns.” 

Alexander knows whereof he speaks. He 
has been a member of the Business section since 
1978, first as a reporter-researcher and, since 
1981, as a staff writer and associate editor. He is 
the author of cover stories on such varied topics 
as the budget deficit and People Express Air- 
lines. Two months ago he became Business edi- 
tor, replacing George M. Taber, who now heads 
the World section. “It can require a lot of effort 
to render the subjects of business and economics 
both understandable and interesting,” says Al- 
exander. “But this cover story was not a difficult 
one to make compelling.” 

TIME correspondents across the country he 


disturbing statistics and personal accounts of drug use in the 


workplace. In Washington, Correspondents G 
Anne Constable interviewed officials and ex-offi 


tional Institute on Drug Abuse and the Drug Enforcement Ad- 
ministration. Chicago Correspondent Barbara Dolan and New 


York Reporter Jeanne McDowell talked with 











= employers. “From $100-a-week Wall Street run- 
ner to $1 million-a-year chief executive officer,” 

= Observes McDowell, “no individual was exempt, 
no group of people too smart, too talented, too 

“ educated or too successful to be touched by the 
problem.” Los Angeles-based Correspondent 
Jonathan Beaty was reporting his third cover 
story on drug abuse since 1981. He observes that 

} “corporate antidrug programs and proposed 

* mass testing of Government workers amount to 
a disturbing admission that all attempts to block 
the supply have failed.” 

Staff Writer Janice Castro, who wrote this 
week's cover story, her first for TIME, also went 
into the field. At a meeting of a self-help group 
for addicts in New Jersey, she heard shocking 
stories of degradation and despair. She was es- 
pecially moved by the plight of several members 
who were still hospitalized, undergoing detoxifi- 
cation. “They were very worried about return- 
ing to their jobs,” says Castro. “They knew that 

there would be drugs there, and they didn’t want to fall back 
into their old habits. But the others reassured them that wherev- 
er there were drugs, there were almost certainly groups where 
they could find help and support. In working on this story, there 
were few silver linings. That was one of them.” 
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Go to the movies on CBS®. .. this week. | 


-SIDNEYYHELDON'S 
Tf Tomorrow (Comes 





BEST SELLER 

COMES TO TELEVISION! 
‘The #1 Hardcover Best Seller of 1985! 
“The #/ Paperback Best RY; Mer of 1985! 


New York Times Book Review, January 12, 1986 


TELEPLAY BY 


(CARMEN (CULVER ~ JERRY LONDON 


STARTS SUNDAY, MARCH 16 CBS® 
CHECK LOCAL LISTINGS FOR TIME AND CHANNEL. 


WORLD PREMIERE 
A CBS MINL-SERIES 


JODGE LANCER 
5/50 PROTECTION, STANDARD 


WEHIDA 


SPORTS CAR prides 
alerts, 


Fc orget every thing you've 
previously believed ‘about 
sedans: Big on the out: ue 
SYojimejam tase (aise (ome alnle mt 
ending stops at the bps ar 
more. Because the sedan has 
changed...into a sophis 
ticated, street-wise performer 
named Dodge Lancer 

Lancer was designed witt 
a new regard for the fun of 
the road. And a di: sregard for 
the commonly held notion 
that performance preclude: 
practicality. 

First, the fun 

Spray Deep reclining 
buckets. Instrumentation 
Tach, iluminated message 


r, gauge 

you name it 
Radio: AM ste FM stereo, 
standard. Handling: Front 
wheel drive, precisior 
balanced suspension, and 
quick-ratio power steering 
Power: Dodge’s ren 
liter EF] engine 
Diora |*Xokom 8) 180) 
EFI engine, optional. Even 
more power Availe lable 
Sport Package — it ¢ 


standard* Price: From $9,426; 
performance wheels and tires 
shown, $642 extra.** 
Compare Lancer to other 
wned 2.2 sedans that promise practical- 
standard. ity and performance. Lancer 
new 2.5 liter offers more overall room, 
better standard highway mile- 
l(iaele) age, and a longer warranty than 
an get Mazda 626, Honda Accord, or 
you from zero to fifty in a Pontiac 6000. Plus, Lancer 
brisk 5.7 seco offers more turbo power than 
or practicality. . Mazda 626—an option the 
Room: Seating for five. Or other two don't even offer 
seating for two plus 42 cubit Dodge Lancer. The practical 
feet of cargo room compl sedan with the heart of a 
nents of a rear lift sports car. Buy or 
back and folding rear ease” one Te _ you 
seat. EPA MPG: 35 Dodge dealer Aft ter 
est. highway mpg and all, how ofa do you 
25 est. city mpg. War get a chance to buy 
ranty: 5 year/50,000 or lease two cars for 
mile Protection Plar the price of one? 


nds 


DIVISION OF 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AN AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 








SELLING 
BATH TOWELS 


This folk art Indian used to 
be found outside of tobacconists 
selling cigars, but now he's selling 
towels and housewares at 
Bloomingdale's. 

American Express, applying 
one of its cause-related marketing 
programs, donated 10* to the 
Museum of American Folk Art 
every time the Card was used at 
Bloomingdale's and $2.00 for 
each new Card issued. The 
response was excellent. 

With a little help from the 
Business Committee for the Arts, 
both big businesses like American 
Express and smaller businesses 
like First Vermont Bank are find- 
ing support to the arts can be a 
nice feather in their cap. 

Call the Business Committee 
for the Arts and find out how sup- 
porting the arts can improve your 
public image, boost employee 
morale, and offer tax advantages, 

They’ ll show you that sup- 
porting the arts could mean good 
wampum as well as goodwill. 
BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR THE ARTS 


SUITE 510 © 1775 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, N.Y, 10019 ¢(212)664-0000 
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Philippine Vote 


To the Editors 
Corazon Aquino [WORLD, Feb. 24] 
inspires me. She is a fighter, and will look 
out for the welfare of her people. 
Harry Vredenbregt 
Watertown, Wis. 


Future generations of Filipinos will 
remember Aquino as the one who carried 
the torch of her martyred husband. Simi- 
larly, history will remember Ferdinand 
Marcos as the man who, corrupted by 20 
years of power, brought the Philippines to 
the brink of disaster. To those who think 
Aquino is unqualified to lead her country, 
I say: a leader does not have to be brilliant 
but must have the trust and confidence of 
the majority of the people. 

Alex S. Pronove 
Deerfield, Til. 





Aquino has been eloquent, sincere 
and brave. Her courage sparked the en- 
thusiasm not only of the people in the 
Philippines but of the expatriate commu- 
nity. The image she represents should en- 
courage more homemakers to go out and 
clean up government. 

Natalie Verkamp Schoeny 
Cincinnati 


I do not wish to praise Marcos as a 
saint or to condemn him as a sinner. The 
basic issues in the election were promises 


| vs. accomplishments; uncertainty and 


naiveté vs. stability; the threat of Commu- 

nism vs. benevolent authoritarianism; 

and, finally, the hierarchy of the Roman 

Catholic Church vs. religious freedom. To 
me, Marcos was the lesser of two evils. 

Seviardo R. Evalla 

Daet Ward, Philippines 


I believe politics and religion should 
be separate. However, in the chaotic situ- 
ation surrounding the Philippine election, 
I am glad that the church had the courage 
to denounce the election results 

Alexander Chan 
Fredonia, N.Y. 











The misfortune that beset the Philip- 
pines was not so much the farce of the 
election as that it took so long for the U.S. 
to see Marcos for what he really was. 

Timothy T. Serey 
Cincinnati 





Out with lacocca 


Cheers for Secretary of Interior Don- 
ald Hodel’s decision to remove Lee Ia- 
cocca as chairman of the Statue of Liberty 
Commission [NATION, Feb. 24]. People | 
are bored with Iacocca’s overblown ego. 

J. Roger Nystrom 
St. Charles, Ill. 


Secretary Hodel should be fired for at- 
tempting to destroy two national institu- 
tions, Ellis Island and Lee Iacocca. 

Harold Opinsky 
Dalton, Pa. 


So Iacocca is upset about the National 
Park Service’s plans to commercialize El- 
lis Island with a convention center and 
luxury hotel. Who is he trying to kid? 
Crass commercialism is as American as 
apple pie. It has made this country great. 

Doug Abbott 
Dublin, Calif. 





Iacocea has achieved the American 
dream: money, arrogance and a big ego. 
However, he is correct about the restora- 
tion of Ellis Island. It should have a muse- 
um and culture center, not another ugly 
commercial venture. For once, let this 
country do something with class. 

Charles A. Marshall 
Evanston, Ill. 


Storm over Malpractice 


Your article on the medical-malprac- 
tice debate [LAW, Feb. 24] discussed the 
assertion by lawyers that malpractice-in- 
surance fees have increased because phy- 
sicians are unwilling to discipline incom- 
petent colleagues. As an attorney who 
represents physicians, I have found that it 
is not the incompetent doctors who are 
most often the targets of malpractice suits. 
Unqualified physicians are frequently un- 
derinsured or uninsured. Consequently, 
lawyers have little incentive to go after 
them. But specialists in such high-risk ar- 
eas as neurosurgery, cardiology and ortho- 
pedics are generally well insured, and their 
work involves risky procedures. Hence 
they make an inviting target for lawyers 
being paid on a contingency basis. 

Mare Mandell 
Norwich, Conn. 





The self-serving American Bar Asso- 
ciation will never solve the problem of ex- 
cessive litigation, nor will the American 
Medical Association discipline any but 
the most inept physician. Congress needs 
to enact legislation to punish lawyers who 
file frivolous malpractice claims. By the 
same token, doctors convicted of mal- 
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Executives, youre getting 
exactly what you asked for. 


Now staying at downtown's 
Westin Bonaventure is more con- 
venient than ever. We've added 
express check-in and check-out. 
Executive floors that are reserved 
for corporate travelers only. Free 
local phone calls and telephone 
access charges. Complimentary 
continental breakfast at Top of 
Five every morning. Plus, free 
use of our health club and tennis 
facilities. 

Within the hotel, you'll enjoy 
fabulous restaurants, a 5-story 
shopping gallery, and large out- 
door pool. All this at downtown 
L.A.'s more competitive prices. 

Call us at (213) 624-1000 or 
toll-free at (800) 228-3000. Or call 
your travel agent for reservations. 
The Westin Bonaventure, 404 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 


CA 90071. 


THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Landmark of Los Angeles 





During 1985, the Lane Banks made available to 
hundreds of privately held Chicago area businesses 
financing totaling over 


125,000,000. 


These dollars reflect new lending relationships with 
new customers in the areas of Commercial Loans, 
Commercial Real Estate Loans and Industrial 
Revenue Bonds. 


If your privately held company has annual sales 
between $1 and $25 million, and is located in the 
Chicago area, let us assist you with your financing 
needs in 1986. Learn how you can put the strength 
of a $1.7 billion banking group behind you by calling 
312/498-6650, extension 1000. Or attach your 
business card to this ad and mail to: Business 
Bankers, W.N. Lane Interfinancial, 1200 Shermer 
Road, Northbrook, IL 60062. 


lake view « northbrook « northwest national « pioneer 


Members FDIC 


the LANE banks 
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practice should lose their licenses. The 

right to earn a physician's or lawyer's 

wage should be coupled with the appro- 
priate penalty for abusing that right. 

John Hurtenbach 

Madison, Wis. 


Despite their supposed goal of pre- 
serving a victim’s right to redress, attor- 
neys are destroying society's ability to do 
business. Doctors, municipalities, phar- 
maceutical companies and other busi- 
nesses are forced to concern themselves 
more with avoiding possible litigation 
than with doing their jobs. If society de- 
mands safeguards from all of life’s misfor- 
tunes, it must be prepared to pay for such 
protection with increasingly high costs for 
goods and services. The providers must 


| charge what they do in order to afford 





their outrageous liability insurance. 
Henry Lerner, M.D. 
Newton, Mass. 


As a registered nurse who is going to 
law school, I can attest to the fact that not 


| every lawyer is out to win the lottery. lam 


sickened by nuisance suits and question 
the propriety of the contingency fee. But I 
also get angry at the way unqualified phy- 
sicians are protected by their own. A 
plaintiff with a legitimate cause must be 
allowed an opportunity for reparation. 
Mary Broderick 
Chicago 





Ruckus at Dartmouth 


In your article on the disagreement 
between Dartmouth’s president and fac- 
ulty [EDUCATION, Feb. 17], you quote me 
as demanding “Who the hell do we think 
we are?” at a faculty meeting, and as “de- 
ploring the spectacle of a faculty's going 
after its president's skin.” I neither made 
the statement attributed to me, nor do I 
deplore the behavior of Dartmouth’s arts 
and sciences faculty in playing a painful 
but essential role in the governance of this 
college. The remark in question was made 
by Professor Edward M. Bradley of the 
classics department. 

William L. Baldwin 
Professor of Economics 
Dartmouth College 
Hanover, N.H. 
TIME regrets the error. 





Teen Suicides 








As a teenager, I would like to offer 


some observations on your article “Could 
Suicide Be Contagious?” [BEHAVIOR, 
Feb. 24). If parents would recognize the 
efforts of their children, suicides might 
not occur. Instead of taking only 30 sec- 
onds to say “Hey, good job,” adults waste 


30 minutes reprimanding young people | 


for a failure or mistake. The problem is 

not with peer pressure but with the mis- 

placed efforts in parent-child relations. 
Alison Park 
Ambler, Pa. 
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CHIEF J.P. “Pat” FINN: 
Chief of Police, Holly Hill, 
Florida; Certified Firearms 
Instructor; Father; Hunter; 
Member of the National 
Rifle Association. 


“I've had the hair raised on 
the back of my neck more than 
once. You spend 20 years in 
law enforcement — from patrol 
officer to lieutenant to chief — and you face 
danger often enough. You learn to appreciate 
clear-cut laws that help you put and keep 
criminals behind bars. 


“That's why | join the NRA in support of 

the Firearms Owners Protection Act. It would 
clarify present gun law, which has done 
nothing to alleviate criminal misuse of firearms 
but has instead created a bureaucratic night- 
mare for law enforcement. The Firearms 
Owners Protection Act would protect honest 





gun owners from prosecution for clerical 
errors, while requiring mandatory jail time for 
criminals convicted of committing crimes with 
a gun. That’s just one way this legislation 
would focus federal gun law on criminals and 
not law-abiding citizens. 


“I’m a member of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. | can't agree with their 
opposition to the Act. They don’t speak for me, 
or for the majority of rank and file officers 
who I think support this legislation. Police 
officers know passing laws doesn't stop crime. 
It’s enforcing the full weight of tough, crime- 
oriented law that stops crime. The Firearms 
Owners Protection Act is such a law. 


“The NRA has always sided with law enforce- 
ment. I have yet to ask for something when 
they haven't come through. That’s why I've 
joined their fight for the Firearms Owners 
Protection Act, and why I'll probably be an 
NRA member for the rest of my life” 


I'm the NRA. 


oat r 





More than 10,000 NRA-trained police firearms instructors have taught hundreds of thousands of 
police officers in the safe and efficient use of firearms. If you would like more information 
about the Firearms Owners Protection Act, or about NRA membership, write to G. Ray Arnett, 
Executive Vice President, P.O. Box 37484, Dept. CF-27, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Paid for by the members of the National Rifle Association of America Copyright 1986 























From the Logo Paris 

European Collection of 

over one hundred individually 
designed eyeframes priced 

between $100 and $180. 

Available from all at 
leading eyecare pro- = 
fessionals. For more f 
information call 

1-800-556- i 

LOGO. 

















ONE SPACE WAR 





WE’RE LOSING. 


100 days a year, you can’t see across the Grand Canyon. 
That's how bad the air pollution has become. If this 
information shocks you — if you'd like to help fight 

the mounting threats to our 337 national parks — 
write for membership information to: 


National Parks and 
Conservation Association 
Box 1000, Harper's Ferry, 
West Virginia 25425 














Letters 


Teenagers are trying to grow up too 
fast. They take the problems of the world 
to heart, They need to let go, to love life. 
Before you can be anything or love any- 
one, you have to love yourself. 

Susan Palmer 
Charlotte, N.C. 








Son of Ron 

When I heard Ron Reagan Jr. was to 
be the host of Saturday Night Live [NA- 
TION, Feb. 24], I knew the show would be 
good. But I had no idea it was going to be 
so good. Ron was fantastic. I loved his 
smile and his legs. 


Tracy Ann Kilgore 
North Bend, Ore. 


To see the picture of the President’s 
son Ron Jr. dancing around in his under- 
pants made me realize that Amy Carter 
was not so bad after all. 

Paul R. Kautz Jr. 
Cincinnati 





Published in America 


While we were delighted to see your 
article about Dear Editor, the book that 
comprises some 1,900 excerpts of letters 
written to TIME [LETTER FROM THE PUB- 
LISHER, Jan. 20], we would like to point 
out that the book’s U.S. publisher is Salem 
House. You mistakenly credited its Aus- 
tralian publisher. 

Charles W. Dorsey, President 
Salem House Publishers 
Topsfield, Mass. 
TIME regrets the error. 


Dear Toad 


I agree with your friend Mr. Toad 
[Essay, Feb. 24], who had to learn to 
write with a pencil again. It is difficult to 
convey the soul and uniqueness of pen- 
manship in the homogeneous sterility of a 
type font. However, mass communication 
practically demands the absence of per- 
sonality and individuality. 

David R. Anglin 
St. Louis 


While Lance Morrow's comments 
about the lost art of handwriting were 
interesting, one must examine why 
typewriters and word processors were 
invented in the first place. Legibility 
is a major problem. Also, handwritten 
manuscripts are expensive and take 
time to produce. These modern machines 
save writers from drudgery and allow 
them to concentrate on putting down 
their thoughts. 





Raymond Chuang 
Sacramento 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 


may be edited for purposes catia d or space 
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W e don't train soldiers, we train journalists. Some 


of the best in the business. And we do it in 
11 weeks flat. 

We are the Institute for Journalism Education 
Our camp is the Summer Program for Minority 
Journalists. And we offer 11 of the toughest weeks 
anyone could ever experience. But our results 
confirm our methods. 

Beginning in 1969, the Summer Program has 
trained more than 200 reporters. And we have 
found every one of them a job in one of the most 
important professions a free society offers. Several 
have won Pulitzer Prizes and other prestigious 
awards. 











ch results do not come easily. Our 
reporters are trained under real newsroc 
conditions, by some of the leading journalists 
industry. And they often work throughout the 
night if that’s what it takes. 

he program, housed within the graduate 

of journalism at the University of California 
Berkeley, is an outgrowth of the belief that all points 
of view in our pluralistic society must be 
represented. 

Even today, only 1] in 17 professional 
journalists is black, Hispanic, Asian-American or 
belongs to another racial minority group. The 
Institute for Journalism Education is working to 
change that. As a report by the American So 
Newspaper Editors observed: “The single m¢ 
consistently productive source of minorities {c 
careers in daily newspapers is... the non-profit 
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Summer Program for Minority Journalists sponsored 
by the Institute for Journalism Education in Berkeley, 
California. 

In addition to the training program for 
newspaper reporters in Berkeley, we operate a 
management development center for mid-level 
newspaper managers, a training program for desk 
editors, a national job placement service for minority 
journalists, and several news industry outreach 
activities. 

pplications are now being accepted both for the 

A Summer Program in Berkeley and the Editing 
Program for Minority Journalists at the University of 
Arizona, Tucson 

Admission to IJE’s programs is not easy. We 
se only the most talented and dedicated 
candidates. But if you have the desire to be a 
journalis tolerance for hard work, and a hunger 
for excellence, the Summer Program just might be 
what you are looking for. If you are already a 
and contemplating career advancement, the 
Editing Program may be the stepping stone you 
If you have some newspaper management 
IJE’s Management Training Center may 
Interested? Please write: 













choo 


















Ellis Cose, President 

The Institute for Journalism Education 
School of Journalism 

B-28 North Gate Hall 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 











QPB PRESENTS A QUICK COURSE 
IN COMPARATIVE LIT. 


516. Yeager: An Autobiography. 
General Chuck Yeager and Leo Janos 


Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $9.50 









On the left is a 
hardcover. On the 


right is QPB’s soft- 
cover edition of the 
same book. 

They’re both the 
same size, and they’re 
both durably bound 
and printed on fine 
paper. But our price is 
a different story. 

QPB softcovers cost 


simple: You don’t 
judge a book by its 
cover, so why pay for 
its cover? 










Hardcover: 
$17.95 





172. The New Our Bodies, 
Ourselves: A Book by and for 
Women. Boston Women's Health 
Book Collective 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $10.95 
309. The House of the Spirits 
Isabel Allende 

Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 


602. Lake Wobegon Days 

Garrison Keillor 

Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $9.50 
499. Amo, Amas, Amat and More 
How to Use Latin to Your Own 
Advantage and to the Astonishment 
of Others. Eugene Ehrlich 
Introduction by William E Buckley, Jr 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 
339. The Weaker Vessel 

Antonia Fraser 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 
618. lacocea: An Autobiography 
Lee lacocea with William Novak 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
124. A Kick in the Seat of the Pants 
Roger von Oech 

Hardcover: $17.95 QPB: $8.50 
695. Eternal Life? Life After Death 
“yas a Medical, Philosophical, and 
Theological Problem. Hans Kang 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB Ed: $7.95 


445. Know Your Own Mind: Nine 
Tests That Tell You What You Do Best. 
James Greene & David Lewis 
Hardcover: $14.95 QPB: $5.95 

654. Stephen Hawking’s Universe 
John Boslough 

Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 





631. The Cider House Rules 
John Irving 

Hardcover: $18.95 
QPB Ed: $9.95 
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415. The New York Times Guide 
to the Return of Halley's Comet 
Richard Flaste, Holcomb Noble, 
Walter Sullivan and John Noble Wilford 
Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $5.95 
432. The Silver Palate Cookbook 
Julee Russo and Sheila Lukins 

with Michael McLaughlin 

The Silver Palate Good Times 
Cookbook. Julee Russo and 

Sheila Lukins with Sarah Leah 
Chase (2 Vols.) 











QPB Softcover: 
$9.50 





479. The Rolling Stone 
Encyclopedia of Rock & Roll 
Edited by Jon Pareles, Consulting 
Editor, and Patricia Romanowski 
Hardcover: $22.95 QPB: $10.95 
171. The Discoverers 

Daniel }. Boorstin 

Hardcover: $25 QPB: $7.95 

433. The Seven Mountains of 
Thomas Merton. Michael Mott 
Hardcover: $24.95 QPB Ed: $12.95 
611. Mathematics and the Search 
for Knowledge. Morris Kline 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
361. Victory Over gr A Book 
of Stories. Ellen Gilchrist 
Hardcover: $15.95 QPB: $6.95 


447. Whole Earth Software 
Catalog for 1986. Edited by 
Stewart Brand. QPB: $14.50 

567. Final Cut: Dreams and Disaster 
in the Making of Heaven's Gate 
Steven Bach 

Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
302. Great Detectives: A Century 
of the Best Mysteries from 

England and America 

Edited by David Willis McCullough 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 


Let’s try each other for 6 months. 


Quality Paperback Book Club; Camp Hill, PA 17012. Please 
enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've fs 

$1 each, plus shipping and handling charges. | understand that I am not 
required to buy another book. You will send me the QPB Review (if my 
account is in good standing) for six months. If] have not bought and paid 
for at least one book in any six-month period, you may cancel my mem- 
bership. A shipping and handling charge is added to each shipment. 


ted below, billing me only 













































459. The World Almanac and Book 
of Facts 1986. Hana Umlauf Lane 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB: $5.95 


732. Complete Guide to 
Prescription and Nonprescription 
Drugs 1986 Edition. H. Winter 
Griftith, M.D. QPB: $9.50 


119. A Field Guide to America’s 
History. Douglass L. Brownstone 
Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 


485. Zuckerman Bound: A Trilogy 
and Epilogue: The Ghost Writer! 
Zuckerman Unbound/The Anatomy 
Lesson/The Prague Orgy (1 Vol.) 


up to 65% less than Hardt vor $22.50 QPB: $7.95 
their comparable 218. The Concise Columbia 
hardcovers. Florkuver $29.9 QPB: $12.95 
. rdcover: $29.95 + $12. 
So the lesson here is 100. The Best of Modern Humor 


Edited by Mordecai Richler 
Hardcover: $17.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 
434. Ten Philosophical Mistakes 


Mortimer J. Adler 
Hardcover: $12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 


Join now. Pick any 
3 books or sets for 
$1 each—with no 
obligation to buy 
another book. 


How membership works. 

1. You receive the QPB Review 
15 times each year (about every 
3¥ weeks). Each issue reviews a 
new Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. 

2. If you want the Selection do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books—or no 
book at all—indicate your deci- 
sion on the Reply Form always 
enclosed and return it by the date 
specified. 

3. Bonus books for Bonus 
Points. For each softcover book 
or set you take (except for the 
books in this offer), you earn 
Bonus Points which entitle you 
to choose any of our softcover 
books. You pay only shipping 

and handling charges. 

4. Return privilege. If the QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Selection without having 
had 10 days to notify us, you may 
return it for credit at our expense. 
5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by noti- 
fying QPB. We may cancel your 
membership if you elect not to 


440. War. Gwynne Dyer Indicate by number the ~~ [| [ buy and pay for at least one book 
Hardeower: $17.95 QPB Ed: $9.95 3 books or sets you want. in any six-month period, 
617. The Flamingo’s Smile 8 
Reflections in Natural Name Pl Tearly) sie QPB as. 
History. Stephen Jay Gould lease print clearly -3- book clu 
Hardcover: $17 9 QPB Ed: $9.95 Address. pt. for emart 
«hie Eanes is Human people 

¢ Role of Failure in " . 
Successful Design. Henry Petroski City State____Zip who 
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Hardcover: $16.95 QPB Ed: $8.95 


Prices generally higher in Canada 


aren’t rich. 
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In Las Vegas: Hibbing on a Hot Streak 


n the waiting room of the airport in 
Hibbing, Minn., Jim Shaw drops a 
quarter into a newspaper machine and 
gets back 30¢. “I’m ona roll,” he declares, 
and begins planning how to parlay his 
luck into a gambling empire over the next 
four days 
Never mind that he 
gets no newspaper. It 
would tell him only what 
he already knows: slow 
limes in the iron-mining 
business have pushed local 
unemployment up to 
around 15%, and a factory 
owner who is pulling out 
says Hibbing has gone 
Communist, by which he 
means that real estate tax- 
es are too high. As to the 
weather, Hibbing natives 
need only gauge the speed 
with which their nostrils 
freeze to calculate that the 
temperature is 19° below 
zero. There is snow on the 
ground but nothing too se- 
rious. “Just walk where 
they've plowed,” says 
Travel Agent Sue Klobu- 
char, “and it'll only be up 
to your ankles.” It is good 
weather for ice fishing or 
Las Vegas; take your pick 
On this midwinter Thursday morn- 
ing, 164 people—a fair chunk of Hib- 
bing’s 20,000 citizens—have prudently 
chosen the latter course. Almost nobody 
entertains the idea that a gambling trip 
will pay the Christmas bills. They haven't 
budgeted for winning, but for how much 
they can afford to lose: from $30 to $2,000 
(At least those are the figures they'll ad- 
mit to.) Many of them say they are going 


to Vegas mainly to get warm. This is no | 


doubt the reason why Mickey Koehler 
lugs $40 worth of quarters and $20 in 
dimes onto the plane—for the exercise 
Still, the notion that just one of those 
dimes in the right slot machine could 
mean a bright red vintage MG isn’t en- 
tirely incidental 

Later that afternoon, while he is wait- 
ing for his room at the Flamingo Hilton, 
Donald Persson deposits three quarters 
into a slot machine, one of the largest bets 
of his life, and pulls the lever. The wheels 
fall into place, and the coins start firing 
rat-a-tat into the metal change bucket. 
Persson takes a seat, drops three more 
quarters and contemplates just what he 
has been missing for the past 57 years. By 
the time his wife Myrna disconnects him 
from the machine and persuades him to 
visit a cashier, he is up $153. He hardly 
needs an elevator to reach his room on the 
tenth floor 


The Perssons have joined the Hib- 
bing-Las Vegas charter as guests of their 
son and daughter-in-law, who've also 
brought along her parents, Bob and 
Jeanne Johnson. The elder Perssons have 
previously “swung up into Canada a cou- 
ple of times” and driven as far as Tennes- 





Under bright lights: the Perssons and Johnsons feel the excitement 


see, but this is the trip of a lifetime for 
them. Like other first timers in Las Vegas, 
they are dazzled, even by breakfast. The 
$1.99 buffet at a casino called Circus Cir- 
cus stretches, at least in the recounting, 
“from here to that telephone pole” across 
the parking lot. “You had to walk a 
block,” says Bob Johnson 


“But, oh,” Myrna Persson adds, “it | 
| was beautiful.” 


Unbelievable is the other word on ev- 


ery first-timer’s lips. They do not necessar- | 





Snapping the lever: a jackpot for Janet Salo 
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ily mean Al Capone's 16-cylinder bullet- 
proof Cadillac (with gunports and 
authenticating documents) on display at 
the Imperial Palace. Nor are they referring 
to eclectic concoctions like the Stardust ca- 
sino, which features show girls “direct from 
Paris,” orangutans redolent of Borneo, a 
Moby Dick restaurant and 
3 a Polynesian statue out by 
e the sidewalk. No, it is 
2 enough that front doors all 
s along the strip are wide 
* open in January, with just a 
litle breeze (and a lot of 
money) coming across the 
threshold. Also that mid- 
night is more brightly lit 
than midday back home, 
and that there is green 
grass, even if only in patch- 
es. “We have to wait nine 
months for green grass,” 
says Jack Verbonich, who 
lives 30 miles outside Hib- 
bing, in Makinen, Minn 
Not that anyone has 
much time for foliage. Ver- 
bonich and his wife Linda 
spend most of the weekend 
contemplating fruit: the 
cherries, oranges, plums 
and lemons, plus elusive 
sevens, spinning behind 
the windows of their slot 
machines. Linda’s hands work absently at 
the change bucket. She feeds the machine, 
lifts herself off the stool a bit to grasp the 
handle, and settles back with her weight 
on it, like a factory worker heaving open a 
Start-up lever of a large turbine engine 
Then, with the lights reflecting in her eye- 
glasses, she bounces up and down, patting 
the side of the machine and saying, 
“Come on! Big one, big one! Here it 
comes!” Her friend Janet Salo, by con- 
trast, tends to snap the lever down; it is all 
in the elbow and in her whispered incan- 
tation: “Seven-seven-seven-seven.” Both 
of them admit that they will squeal for 
any jackpot from 50¢ up. At one point, 
when they have pooled their money with 
a third friend to play the dollar machines, 
all three squeal together and draw a 
crowd five deep. “How much did they 
win?” people ask. “$100,” comes the re- 
ply. “Oh, shoot,” says a hardened gam- 
bler. His contempt delights them more 
than their jackpot, which they duly pump 
back into the machine 

“What's that other game,” Salo asks 
al One point, “that spinning one Karen 
said I should play?” 

“Roulette,” her husband replies. 
These are the sort of people who can 
break a hardened gambler’s heart 

“Its a whole different world out 
here,” says Charlie Francis, whose travel 
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THINK OF IT AS THE JAPANESE EQUIVALENT 
OF THE SWISS ARMY KNIFE. 
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The beauty of the Swiss Army Knife is that you can do 
dozens of useful things with one handy tool. 

Which, when you think about it, also happens to be 
the beauty of the Trooper IL. 

For starters, it comes with a powerful new 2.3-liter 
engine or an optional turbo-diesel and an immense 79 


cubic feet of cargo space. Which means you can use the 


Trooper [I as a roomy utility truck. 

Oi Motor ih omer maces inn nen som m@ern 
give you seating for five with 45 cubic feet left over 
for luggage. Which means you can also use it as a 
family wagon. And because it can shift from two 


Buckle up — for life 


wheel drive into four-wheel drive, you can use it yet another 
way. As a rugged off-road vehicle. 

One that performs so well that 4 Wheel & Off-Road 
magazine not only named it their “1985 4x4 Of The Year,” 
they said it was priced “thousands of de 
dollars below any of its compar. ably 9639 
equipped competition.’ 

All things considered, we wouldn't be ta xd if you 

Worse cicthinemieorcm Minainecat culmea mvethve 
ever owned. Next to your Swiss Army Knife, that is. 
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The Sears Financial Network Companies know: 


Picking the right IRA now can 
make a big difference later. 


In today’s challenging financial environment, it's 
important to choose the IRA that’s best for your individual 
financial needs. That’s where the Sears Financial Network 
companies can help. 

With Dean Witter and Allstate offering a wide variety 
of plans, the Sears Financial Network companies have already 
helped over half a million people make the right choice. 

If you already own an IRA, or are planning to start one, 
consider this—at a Sears Financial Network Center, we're 
open nights, weekends, every hour Sears is open. We 
can make opening or rolling over an IRA as convenient as 
shopping at Sears. You can also visit a Dean Witter or Allstate 
member company office right in your 
neighborhood. Why not stop in and secant. 

NETWORK 
tan wirria sEYWOLDs 
sans Lares nase” 


get acquainted? 


The Sears Financial Network. 
Trust us to make it work for you. 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1986 

Allstate Life Insurance Company of New York 

Home Office: Huntington Station, NY (In New York) 
Allstate Life Insurance Company (elsewhere) 

Home Office: Northbrook, Illinois 
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agency has organized the charter. “People 
come here and forget everything,” he 
says. “They forget where they're from.” 

The place they are forgetting isn’t all 
that different from Las Vegas, at least in 
certain superficial regards. Like Las Vegas, 
Hibbing sits out in the middle of nowhere, 
some 60 miles northwest of Duluth. It too is 
a city of straight streets and flat terrain. It 
has an MGM lounge (rather more subdued 
than its Nevada namesake) and a men’s 
store with top hat, gloves and cane outlined 
in a neon sign (which is, however, seldom 
lit). Las Vegas may have Wayne Newton 
and the Golden Nugget, but Hibbing pro- 
duced Bob Dylan, and it boasts that it has 
the world’s largest open-pit iron mine. 

Still, on this particular weekend, Hib- 
bing proves easy to forget. Jamie Engel is | 
rather timid about gambling, but a friend 
pushes her up to a $2 blackjack table and 
advises her to double down on 10 or II 
Engel is still there 14 hours later, having 
forgotten not just Hibbing but also lunch, 
dinner, the show and everything else that 
doesn’t add up to 21. Jeanne Johnson 
works the nickel slots until 7 one morn- 
ing, then starts in again at 8. Nancy Fran- 
cis, Charlie’s wife, stays at the craps table 
so long that she gets blisters on her toes. 


B: moral effort and pure self-disci- 
pline, several other members of the 
Hibbing group pull themselves away from 
gambling long enough to catch the show 
The chorus girls glide out on ice, wearing 
turbans and huge feathered headgear 
“Never saw ‘em skate like that in Hib- 
bing,” Jim Shaw says—doubtless refer- 
ring to their ankle work and not to the 
fact that they are topless. Donald Persson 


| speculates afterward that the casino must 


be short of funds, as the costumes tend to 
be incomplete. “Other than that,” says 
Myrna Persson, “it’s a beautiful show.” 

When the airport bus arrives on Sun- 
day afternoon, Engel is logging her 30th 
hour at blackjack and simultaneously 
missing the Super Bowl. She cashes in, up 
an amount somewhat less than the mini- 
mum wage. Everyone is giddy with hun- 
ger, lack of sleep, gambling fever and the 
prospect of financial ruin. A secretary is 
bringing back $2,500 from the slots. Jim 
Shaw looks as if he is lucky to be bringing 
home the 30¢ he got from the newspaper 
machine. As the plane climbs, Jamie En- 
gel is dealing blackjack to her seatmates 
Across the aisle, someone is looking out 
into the dark for the sights she neglected 
to see on the ground. “Is that the Hoover 
Dam?” she asks. “Is that the big lake?” 

“That's the wing,” Charlie Francis 
explains 

The temperature in Hibbing is sink- 
ing to 28° below zero, and the snow is 5.8 
in. deeper. When the cars have been shov- 
eled free and jump started, Janet Salo bus- 
tles out into the maw of winter. In her 
purse is one last dollar token, which she 
has withheld from the slot machines 
“This one,” she says, “is for the next 
time.” By Richard Conniff 
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Now The Neat Look™ can be your |ook 
with Vitalis® Men's Haircare produc:s. 

Any way you wear your hair, Vitalis maxes it 
look better. 

For well-groomed, healthy-looking hair. 
use Vitalis Liquid or VitalissGrooming Gel. 
Foratuller thicker, natural look, use Vitalis 
Dry Control. 

For soft manageans hair that never 
looks stiff or feels sticky, use Vitalis Natural 
mee aC-ne se] mele Rain, Or for an even 
longer hold, try Vitalis Super Hold“ Aerosol 
or Pump. 


Vitalis, 
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“Saab autos and Scania trucks 
use National Yellow Pages to carve out 


their share of the toughe 





“We don’t have the mega- 
buck budgets of the Detroit 
carmakers, or the Japanese, 
so we have to use our money 
wisely,’ Berla says. 


“We know our program is working because 
our market share has increased steadily in 
each of the past six years—in fact, it's 
tripled. Saab has become a preferred car 
of the young professionals, perhaps the 
country's most discriminating buying group. 
“We reach them three ways: through our 
$7,000,000 national advertising campaign 
by Ally & Gargano with a basic consistent 
message in a selected magazine 
environment—newsweeklies, buff books, 
business publications and the class books; 


The medium that puts the “closing 


through our $7,000,000 dealer budget in 
local newspaper and spot broadcast; and 
through our quarter million dollar National 
Yellow Pages program 

“Bill Grech of Fritchman Associates, 
our National Yellow Pages agency, has 
developed a very sophisticated program 
for us, utilizing ADIs for directory selection 
involving three headings in 667 directories 
We use trademark or trade name headings 
in a cooperative program under “Automobile 
Dealers—New Cars,’ and trade name 
listings under secondary headings 
‘Automobile Parts and Supplies" and 
“Automobile Repair and Service.” Both of 
these headings have proven fertile ground 
for new car sales leads 

“In 1985, we launched a similar advertising 
campaign in the general media and National 


st market 
in the world.’ 


— Peter Berla 

Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Manager 
Saab-Scania of America, Inc. 


Yellow Pages for our line of Scania trucks 
that is already paying dividends.” 
Saab-Scania is just one more example 
of the power of National Yellow Pages 
Advertising. To find out how you can build 
an effective, cost-efficient National Yellow 
Pages program, call or write National Yellow 
Pages Service Association or ask your 
advertising agency to contact us. 


National Yellow Pages 
Service Association 


nypsa 


888 W. Big Beaver Road 
Troy, Michigan 48084 
Telephone: (313) 362-3300 


nypsa 
tow ” 


on your marketing /media plan. 


THIS 


$250,000 LANDSCAPE 


INVESTMENT IS 
LOWLY STARVING 


CALL FOR CHEMLAWN’S FREE 
GROUNDS ANALYSIS AND FIND 
OUT IF YOUR LANDSCAPE IS 
UNDERNOURISHED. 


Your lawn, trees and shrubs may look 
fine now, but they could be suffering 
from the early stages of malnutrition. 
An unhealthy landscape is defenseless 
against weeds, insects and disease. 

Protect your landscape invest- 
ment by calling ChemLawn and 
asking for our free grounds analysis. 
A thoroughly trained ChemLawn 





Specialist will take an on-site core 
sample and evaluate your property 
for potential problems. 


THE GRASS IS GREENER 
ON OUR SIDE OF THE FENCE. 
ChemLawn gives you lusher, greener, 
and healthier lawn, trees and shrubs. 
Guaranteed. 

Your Commercial Account Repre- 
sentative will develop a program to 
fit your needs and budget. He’ll even 
coordinate scheduling with your 
landscape maintenance contractor. 

Keep your property 
investment healthy. Call 


grounds analysis today. 


ChemLawn for your free 





Lawn Care Program 
Tree & Shrub Care Program 
Yes, I would like my local Commercial 
Account Representative to visit. | under 


stand I will receive a free grounds analysis 
with no obligation 


Or call: 


1-800-848-1023 


Rick Arquilla, National Sales Manager 
8275 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43085 
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. America’s #1 
Grounds Care Experts 
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The White House wages an impassioned campaign to aid the contras 


| hough he has generally been 
circumspect about saying it 
outright, Ronald Reagan for 
his entire presidency has con- 
sidered the dismantling of Nic- 
aragua’s pro-Soviet Sandinista regime 
both a geopolitical objective and a moral 
crusade. Last week the President all but 
abandoned circumspection 
In his fight for more military aid to 
the contras, Nicaragua’s rebel forces, he 
took off his gloves and came out swinging, 
warning of “strategic disaster” if Congress 
thwarted him. Emboldened by the U.S 
role in helping to achieve a peaceful tran- 
sition in Manila, he made a rather forced 
comparison: “We stood for democracy in 
the Philippines,” he said. “We have to 
stand for democracy in Nicaragua.” He 
conjured up visions of an inexorable Com- 
munist advance: “If we don’t want to see 
the map of Central America covered in a 
sea of red eventually lapping at our own 
borders, we must act now.” Then he in- 
voked the greatest threat of all in the 
post-Viet Nam era: “We send money and 
material now,” he warned, “so we'll never 
have to send our own American boys.” 
Reagan’s apocalyptic talk was part of 
the Administration’s all-out campaign to 
win congressional approval of a $100 mil- 
lion aid package to the contras over the 
next year and a half—$70 million in mili- 
tary assistance and $30 million in hu- 
manitarian aid, such as food, clothing and 
medical supplies. (The $27 million in hu- 
manitarian aid that lawmakers agreed to 
last year as part of a reluctant compro- 
mise expires at the end of the month.) To 
kick off the effort, Reagan met with three 
leaders of the Unified Nicaraguan Oppo- 
sition, Arturo Cruz, Alfonso Robelo and 
Adolfo Calero. He made a tough speech to 
Jewish leaders gathered at the White 
House, and scheduled a television address 
for this coming Sunday. The issue was 
publicly cast by the President, and more 
| strongly by his top advisers, in us-or-them 
terms, with a blunt accusation that those 
who oppose aiding the conrras are lining 
up, inadvertently or otherwise, on the side 
of Communism 
The Administration has offered a 
simple rationale for its aid request: only 
through the “two-track approach,” a 
combination of military as well as diplo- 
matic pressure, can the Sandinistas be 
forced to permit the democratic pluralism 
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Contra Leaders Calero, Robelo and Cruz lobbying in Washington last week 











that was promised by their 1979 revolu- 
tion and end their support for Communist 

revolutions elsewhere in Central Ameri- 
| ca. To persuade Congress that he was in 
fact pursuing both tracks, and to under- 
score the connection he sees between the 
Philippines and Nicaragua, the President 
last Friday appointed as special envoy to 
the region Diplomat Philip Habib, who 
had hours earlier returned from his trou- 
bleshooter mission in Manila. 

Although the House is not expected to 
decide on the aid package until next 
week, votes in several committees provid- 
ed a preview of the sentiment. The House 
Armed Services Committee approved the 
$100 million by voice vote. But 
the package was rejected by four 
other important House panels, 
including the full Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Much of the voting 
followed party lines; to win the 
support he needs among House 
Democrats—and among some 
skittish Senate Republicans— 
Reagan may have to make signif- 
icant concessions on the size and 
nature of the package. 

The President's point men, 
Secretary of State George Shultz 
and Secretary of Defense Caspar 
Weinberger, gave stark warnings 
last week about the Communist 
threat in Central America. But 
both also took pains not to de- 
mand the complete overthrow of 
a regime with which the U.S. still 
maintains diplomatic ties. In a 
speech last week, Shultz declared 
that Nicaragua could become “a 
Soviet and Cuban base on the 
mainland of Latin America, a re- 
gime whose consolidated power 
will allow it to spread subversion 
and terrorism throughout the 
hemisphere.” Nevertheless, he 
offered a _ rational, carefully 











Point Men Shultz. . . 





Fort Bragg, N.C.-based 82nd Airborne 


Division parachuted into Honduras to be- 
gin work on a 4,700-ft. runway within 25 
miles of the Nicaraguan border. 

The Administration’s opponents ar- 
gue that aiding the contras would make it 
more rather than less likely that the U.S. 
might become further involved militarily. 
Even with increased aid, the hard-pressed 
contras cannot possibly force the Sandi- 
nistas to relinquish their tight hold on the 
country (see box). The more the U.S. be- 
comes committed to the goal of changing 
the fundamental nature of the Sandinista 
regime, the more likely it is that Ameri- 
can forces will seem necessary. 








worded definition of the Admin- 
istration’s goals: “We want the 
Nicaraguan regime to reverse its 
military buildup, to send its for- 
eign advisers home, and to stop 
oppressing its citizens and sub- 
verting its neighbors.” 

It was Weinberger who most 
explicitly raised the specter of 
eventually having to send in U.S. 
troops if the contras are allowed 
to wither away. “It will be a very 
expensive task,” he told the 
House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, “and will cost a great many 
lives.’ Although Reagan and 
Weinberger both emphasize that 
there currently are no plans to in- 
volve American forces, the Pen- 
tagon has already established a 
foothold in Nicaragua’s neighbor 
Honduras, where US. troops 
have been conducting maneuvers 
since 1983. A $30 million net- 
work of air bases, intelligence 
posts, radar stations and other in- 
stallations has been built, and 
last week 96 engineers from the 
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eligious leaders protesting contra aid at the Capitol 





“In Central America, there is a mis- 
match between the Administration’s ob- 
jective and the instruments available, 
reminiscent of our ill-fated adventure in 
Lebanon,” James Schlesinger, Defense 
Secretary under Gerald Ford, told TIME 
last week. “Mere dislike of the Sandinistas 
is not an adequate basis for policy.” Schle- 
singer contends that the rebels are no 
equal for the Nicaraguan army. “To de- 
fine the American interest as that of the 
contras is to identify with a losing cause,” 
says he. “To suggest that money for—and 
victory of—the contras is the only way to 
avoid introducing American troops is to 
come close to committing us to the intro- 
,, duction of our forces.” 
fe The tough rhetoric coming 
from the Administration, and, in 
particular, the implication that 
opponents are dupes of Moscow, 
left many lawmakers steaming. 
“They are trying to make this the 
ultimate test of conservative pa- 
triotism,” said Kansas Congress- 
man Jim Slattery, a centrist 
Democrat. “The tactics have 
backfired,” said another moder- 
ate Democrat, Dave McCurdy of 
Oklahoma. “The rhetoric, the 
harshness, are working against 
them.” In a meeting with Shultz 
last week, these Congressmen 
strongly objected to what they 
called “red baiting.” The Secre- 
tary insisted that the Adminis- 
tration was not questioning their 
patriotism. 

Even in the Republican-con- 
trolled Senate, the Administra- 
tion’s tone antagonized legisla- 
tors. Deploring the White 
House’s depiction of the contra 
aid debate as a “disagreement be- 
tween Republicans in white hats 
and Democrats wrapped in red 
banners,” Republican Senator 
Nancy Landon Kassebaum of 
Kansas declared, “I find this sim- 
plistic reasoning to be highly of- 
fensive.” When it seemed on the 
verge of sabotaging its own cru- 
sade, the Administration shifted 
tactics slightly late in the week. 
Said one U.S. official: “Congress- 
men don’t like to be threatened; 
they like to be cajoled.” 

Cajoling, as most lawmakers 
know, is something Reagan does 
expertly. But so far the Adminis- 
tration has insisted on taking a 
stubborn stance and forcing a 
showdown. Republican Senator 
Richard Lugar, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
last week quietly proposed to the 
White House that some com- 
promise plan on contra aid be 
sought before any floor vote. He 
was turned down. Nevertheless, 
there was some feeling on the 
Hill that a number of centrist 
House Democrats could still be 
swayed. “Today, we'd win,” said 
one Democrat. “In two weeks, | 
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Reagan may pick off just enough votes to 
do it.” 

Democratic leaders tried to counter 
what the Administration called Reagan's 
full-court press by emphasizing the need 
for stronger diplomatic efforts. “Instead 
of escalating the fighting in Central 


O'Neill, “the President should ally with 
the democratic nations in the region who 
are committed to a peaceful resolution of 
the region’s conflicts. They want Ameri- 
ca’s diplomatic strength, not its military 
firepower.” Indeed, both Costa Rica and 
Honduras have publicly expressed their 
misgivings about the contra program. 

A group of House Democrats, led by 
Californian Mel Levine, has proposed a 
plan under which Reagan would impose 
a six-month moratorium on military 
maneuvers in Central America, resume 
bilateral talks with Managua and meet 
personally with the Contadora group 
to discuss a peace plan. When asked if 
he would go along with the proposal, Rea- 
gan said, “No, I think six months is 
too long a time with what we're facing 
down there.” 

The most prominent of the diplomatic 
initiatives has been that of the Contadora 
group, composed of Mexico, Colombia, 
Venezuela and Panama, and named for 
the Panamanian island where its repre- 
sentatives first met in 1983. But the Con- 
tadora process up to now has proved no 
more successful than has throwing money 
at the contras. The Reagan Administra- 
tion rejected a proposed treaty drafted by 
the group in 1984 that would have re- 
quired the U.S. to break off its support of 


America,”’ said House Speaker Tip | 


Reagan with Troubleshooter Habib 





“I think six months is too long.” 


to El Salvador and Honduras without de- 
manding any democratic reforms in 
Nicaragua. 

In late January the Contadora four re- 
| vived their effort during a conference at 
the Venezuelan resort of Caraballeda. 
The “Declaration of Caraballeda” calls 
for direct negotiations between the US. 
and Nicaragua and the creation of a Cen- 
tral American parliament. The declara- 
tion has been endorsed by all five Central 
American countries involved: Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica and 





| root of the problem,” says contra Leader 


| ident Daniel Ortega simultaneously 





hopeful about this initiative. “At Carabal- 
leda, they are for the first time talking 
about internal reconciliation, which is the 


Cruz, referring to the rebels’ demands for 
direct negotiations with the Sandinistas 
In appointing Habib as a special en- 
voy, Reagan sought to deflect the criti- 
cism that he had forsaken diplomatic al- 
ternatives. Habib said the first channel 
the U.S. would pursue was an offer made 
last week by El Salvador’s President José | 
Napoleon Duarte to meet with his coun- 
try’s leftist guerrillas if Nicaragua's Pres- 


opened talks with the contras. The Sandi- 
nistas have already rejected proposals for 
any type of talks with the contras. 

Given the tenor of the current debate, 
the U.S. dilemma can seem rather hope- 
less: Washington is becoming more and 
more polarized between those who have 
faith in the contra cause and those who 
have faith in diplomacy, although neither 
path alone offers any real hope of chang- 
ing the fundamental nature of the Sandi- 
nista regime. 

A more limited (and somewhat less sat- 
isfying) goal, however, might be plausible: 
attempting to contain the spread of Sandi- 
nista influence. If regional treaties seem im- 
potent in ensuring this aim, the Adminis- 
tration might argue that steady support 
must be given to the contras—even with lit- 
tle expectation that they could ever win—as 
a way to tie the Sandinistas down, prevent 
them from fomenting revolution elsewhere, 
and make Soviet support for its client state 
more costly. —By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. 
Reported by Johanna McGeary and Barrett 

















the rebels as well as its military assistance | Guatemala. Even some contra leaders are | Seaman/Washington 
S for Survival pattern pcb ry ange 
or a Force (FDN), consisting of about 15,000 men, is spread among 
Nicaragua 


four bases north of : t 
tonne undernourished and under fire, the contras _ bases lie just inside Nicaragua to the south, close to the border, 
are on the ropes. Most are in makeshift 


languishing and several camps and a base are in Costa Rica. Says Enriq 
bases in Honduras rather than staging raids in their native ; 


J ue 
Nicaragua. After a few highly publicized victories, the con- 


the FDN’s commander in chief: “Close to 70% of 
our fighting force has become confined to our camps, defend- 
tras have reached the nadir of their troubled five-year histo- ASESY at 
one of the obstacles facing Ronald Reagan's pol- 


Sandinistas “cry uncle” 











revitalize them. Underarmed, undernourished, under fire: rebels in training 
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| In the Defense 
Of Liberty | 


Buchanan scorns moderation 


By cutting arms shipments to Nicara- 
gua’s freedom fighters the national 
Democratic party has now become, with 
Moscow, co-guarantor of the Brezhnev doc- 
trine in Central America 


Ee“ by the combative standards of 
partisan political prose, accusing the | 
Democrats of bedding down with the 
Kremlin in the cause of Soviet expansion- 
ism is more than a little extreme. The au- 
thor of this statement, which appeared 
last week in the Washington Post, has 
never been known for moderation, how- 
ever. Indeed, he cheerfully scorns it. 
Patrick J. Buchanan, White House di- 
rector of communications and resident 
ideologue, is chief architect of the Presi- 
dent’s strategy of pugnacious confronta- 
tion with Congress on aid to the Nicara- 
guan rebels. Reagan’s decision to make a 
slam-bam push for contra aid was widely 
regarded in the capital as a personal vic- 
tory for the tenacious Buchanan, who 
| lately has been on something of a roll. If 
the contra aid strategy succeeds, Buchan- 
an’s ascendancy may signal as well a fun- 
damental shift in the way the White 
House does business—from political 











Happy warrior of the right: the communications director holds forth at the White House 





Does his ascendancy signify a shift from political pragmatism to ideological purity? 


White House, Buchanan was expected to 
give the Republican right a voice that 
would carry straight to the Oval Office. But 
more often than not he was trumped by 
moderates, particularly National Security 
Adviser Robert McFarlane, who favored 
compromise with Congress and the Soviet 
Union. Buchanan’sshaky start disappoint- 
ed the true believers, but he professed to be 


Right from wrong in his own mind. While 
speaking at White House meetings, he of- 
ten busily draws little boxes, as if he were 
sorting the facts into tidy little ideological 
compartments. Says Tom Braden, a liber- 
al columnist and Buchanan’s former spar- 
ring partner in radio and TV debate: “Pat 
always polarizes an issue. He never sees | 
shades; he’s plain black and white.” 


| pragmatism and compromise to ideologi- 
cal purity and contentiousness. 

A onetime White House speechwriter 
for Spiro Agnew and Richard Nixon, Bu- 
chanan, 47, has no trouble distinguishing 


























ing them on the one hand and awaiting supplies on the other.” 

The main contra base, in the middle of the jungle 30 miles 
inside Honduras, has a cluster of tents earmarked for logistics, 
intelligence and personnel. Life at the contra bases consists 
largely of waiting for meals and intermittent training sessions. 
From the camps in Costa Rica, the rebels have launched few 
attacks and seem to spend most of their time fighting the mos- 
quitoes. At the Costa Rican camp run 
by Fernando Chamorro Rapacciola, 
the officers practice silk-glove military 
discipline: “If we are too hard on them, 
they will leave,” says Chamorro with a 
rueful smile. 

The FDN rebels themselves tend to 
be untrained and uneducated peasants. 
“The FDN,” says Robert Leiken, a Lat- 
in American expert from the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 
“has shown little interest in recruiting 
educated, urban cadres, who tend to 
have political differences with the FDN 
leadership.” According to the Admin- 
istration report, contra fighters often 
lack the skill to read maps, maintain 
technical equipment or carry out tacti- 
cal maneuvers. 

Many of the contras’ field com- 
manders, including Bermudez, are for- 
mer members of deposed Dictator An- 
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A year ago, when he abandoned his lu- 
crative ($400,000 a year) perch as a syndi- | 
cated columnist and commentator to take 
on the $75,000-a-year job of overseeing 
speechwriting and press relations for the 







unfazed. After all, he would assure friends, 
he had hung in under more trying circum- 
stances as a Nixon aide during Watergate 

His patience was rewarded when 
McFarlane resigned from the White 


astasio Somoza Debayle’s National Guard, the instrument of 
oppression in Nicaragua for more than four decades. For most 
Nicaraguans, this makes them something less than the “moral 
equivalent of the Founding Fathers,” as Ronald Reagan has 
pore them, and makes it harder for the FDN to inspire the 
po 
Sandinista troops, on the other hand, are bolder and better 
equipped than ever. The combination 
2 of Soviet-built Mi-8 and Mi-24 helicop- 
ters with heavy artillery has over- 
' whelmed the rebels. Cuban advisers 
have tightened up the Sandinistas’ | 
| communications and coordination. 
I “The implementation [of the 
3 contra effort] has been a disaster,” 
3 + + 


saver! 


AWN 


says one Washington . “This 
whole thing was never really thought 
through. We figured an armed group 
would be enough to shake things up. 
We underestimated [the Sandinistas’] 
toughness and nationalism.” Money 
can buy time and training, U.S. mili- 
tary and Administration analysts say, 
but a major tactical and structural 
overhaul is required to make the con- 
tras into anything resembling an ef- 





























House last December and was replaced 
by Admiral John Poindexter. Buchanan 
and the new National Security Adviser 
became allies on most foreign policy ques- 
tions. Buchanan has benefited as well 
from Chief of Staff Don Regan’s recent 
willingness to loosen, at least slightly, his 
tight control over the White House staff. 
One former Reagan aide frets that Bu- 
chanan “reinforces Regan’s worst in- 
stincts. Don has a tendency to be confron- 
tational. On contra aid, I’m sure Pat has 
him all revved up.” 

Most important, Buchanan is in sync 
with Ronald Reagan’s core convictions. 
The President's State of the Union ad- 
dress in early February, with its embrace 
of family, freedom and free enterprise, 
showed Buchanan’s hand. He was able to 
overcome the objections of White House 
pragmatists who urged that the speech be 
more programmatic and less ideological. 
(Purists allied with Buchanan derisively 
refer to Regan’s more moderate staffers as 
“Twinkies” and “the mice.”) 

Buchanan puts no stock in the theo- 
ries espoused by earlier Reagan aides like 
Treasury Secretary James Baker, who 
saw presidential prestige as a precious 
commodity to be expended frugally. 
“Presidential capital is something that 
can be constantly replenished,” Buchan- 
an asserted in an interview with TIME last 
week. “When the President goes to the 
wall and gives everything to win, he’s 
strengthened for the next battle, not 
weakened.” But what of the risk that a 
strategy of confrontation on aid to the 
contras will cost Reagan a resounding de- 
feat? Buchanan is unconcerned. “You're 
strengthened by your defeats,” he says. 
Such doomed conservative crusades as 
Barry Goldwater's 1964 presidential cam- 
paign “got us here,” asserts Buchanan. 
“We lost the battle and won the war.” 


bullient, relentlessly energetic (he jogs 

4 miles a day at lunchtime), Buchan- 
an shows refreshingly little ego for a 
White House potentate. “He’s entirely 
without any of the personal demons that 
so often occupy the men in power,” says 
White House Speechwriter Anthony Do- 
lan. Shrugs a Regan aide: “He’s just a 
happy warrior for the right.” 

Some Congressmen accuse Buchanan 
of trying to revive the Red-baiting of the 
McCarthy era with his remarks about the 
Democrats doing the Kremlin’s work, 
among other canards. Indeed, President 
Reagan was said to be concerned about 
the harsh tone of Buchanan’s newspaper 
column last week, and Chief of Staff Re- 
gan privately chided Buchanan for rush- 
ing his blast into print without first get- 
ting White House approval. Buchanan 
| protests, “I’m not suggesting that anyone 
on the Hill is a Communist. But I do say 
that this is a choice between the freedom 
fighters and the Sandinistas.” He adds 
with relish, “This is politics as it should 
be.” —By Evan Thomas. Reported by 
Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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The Astronauts Bail Out 


A stern memo depicts NASA’s long-standing safety problems 


As concern mounted over 
NASA’s handling of the 
doomed space shuttle Chal- 
lenger, the. space agency's 
astronaut corps had stayed 
stoically tight-lipped. When 
— beleaguered NASA Officials 
trotted out four shuttle veterans for a press 
conference last week, the astronauts ex- 
pressed concern about the agency’s con- 
duct, but not condemnation. In particular, 
they reserved judgment on reports that 
NASA had failed to heed warnings that the 
weather on Jan. 28 was too cold to launch, 
leading to Challenger’s destruction and 
the deaths of its seven crew members. 
“I’m not sitting here angry,” said Astro- 
naut Vance Brand. “If there was a mis- 
take, that doesn’t bring down the whole 
system.” 

But by week’s end that solid front was 
cracking, and the astronauts were firing 
off criticism as damning to NASA's reputa- 
tion as any yet heard. Astronaut Sally 
Ride, a member of the presidential com- 
mission investigating the Challenger di- 
saster, was the first to speak out publicly. 
Until the agency solves its safety prob- 
lems, “I'm not ready to fly again,” said 
Ride. “I think that there are very few as- 
tronauts who are ready.” A more pointed 
reproach was made public Saturday, 
when the Houston Posr printed a memo 
sent to space-program officials by Chief 
Astronaut John Young on March 4, citing 
safety compromises on shuttle flights dat- 
ing back to October 1984. The list, said 
Young, “proves to me that there are some 
very lucky people around here.” Safety 
had to become a top priority, Young 
wrote, or NASA “will not survive and nei- 
ther will our three space shuttles or their 
flight crews.” 








Physicist James Fletcher: a reluctant savior for a beleaguered space agency 
Returning with an unblemished record—and a gripe against the investigators. 








In a separate safety problem—on a 
launch last Jan. 12 of the shuttle Colum- 
bia with Florida Congressman Bill Nel- 
son aboard—sources on the presidential 
commission told TIME that NASA tried to 
persuade technicians of Rockwell Corp.'s 
Rocketdyne Division to bypass faulty 
valves on lines feeding the liquid-oxygen 
fuel tank. Rocketdyne refused, and NASA 
learned later that a foul-up was causing 
the huge external fuel tank to drain rather 
than fill. “If that orbiter had lifted off with 
the tank almost empty, it would have im- 
ploded, collapsed, and that would have 
finished the shuttle,” said the commission 
source. 

NASA, meanwhile, continued to defend 
itself in the commission’s public hearings 
at Cape Canaveral. NASA technicians spec- 
ulated on a variety of reasons—other than 
the cold weather—why a joint in Challeng- 
er’s right solid-fuel booster began leaking, 
spewing superhot gases and probably trig- 
gering the catastrophe. The commission 
seemed unimpressed. Chairman William 
Rogers urged NASA to include independent 
experts in making its evaluations. Other- 
wise, he protested, “The people running 
the tests, if successful, can prove that they 
were right all along.” 

To rebuild the battered agency, the 
Administration brought back a former 
NASA administrator: James Fletcher, 66, 
leader of NASA from 1971 to 1977 and a 
physicist who headed a commission that 
urged Ronald Reagan to develop a Star 
Wars defense against missiles. The mild- 
mannered Fletcher comes to the post 
with one handicap: he has accused the 
Rogers commission of being engaged in a 
“witch-hunt.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
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‘The Honda Civie Hatchback is a lot like 
everyone’ ideal. It makes you happy, without 
making a lot of demands. 

For instance, it doesn’t demand a lot of 
your resources. It’s the lowest-priced Honda. 
And one of the lowest-priced cars in America. 

It doesn’t demand much attention because 
it’s engineered right. And thanks to the long 
roofline, this hatchback doesn’t demand that 
backseat passengers sit hunched forward. 

While you'll be smitten by its aerodynamic 
styling, you'll be impressed by its front-wheel 





drive, rack and pinion steering, steel-belted 
radials and opening rear quarter windows. 
Best of all, because it’s a Honda, it has that 
special quality which is, after all, why we fall 
for some and not others. 
The Honda Civic Hatchback. At $5698; 
falling in love doesn’t have to hurt. 


*Based on manufacturer's suggested retail price excluding freight, taxes, 
license, title, options and required equipment. 
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The Civic Hatchback 


Fall in love without 
paying the price. 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
“Sonofa...” 





T here is down deep near every President’s gizzard an errant SOB that on some 
dark day rises and bursts from the fellow’s lips, scattering either delight or 
dismay across the land, depending on the state of each listener’s soul. 

It happened to Ronald Reagan the other day right in the Cabinet Room and 
ona live microphone. He wanted to talk about reorganizing the Pentagon's pro- 
curement system. Reporters kept yelling questions about the Philippines. As the 
session was breaking up he turned to David Packard, his Pentagon commission 
chairman, and muttered it: “Sons of bitches.” 

The journalists quivered in ecstasy. Prying SOBs out of the mighty is their new 
art form, and one that can pay palpable rewards. To be authenticated as an SOB 
by the President is equal to an Emmy or two in today’s White House journalism. 

For this discussion, the periods after the letters SOB have been dropped. It’s 
time. The phenomenon is now in political encyclopedias, and some shorthand is 
needed. However, Lexicographer William Safire uses periods and even spells out 
the full words when he explains various forms and subtleties in his book The New 
Language of Politics. He notes that SOB is “an appellation which creates a furor 
whenever the public learns that a President of the United States has used it.” 

Handling an SOB once it has escaped can be quite a fascinating exercise. Pres- 
ident Truman let one loose after Columnist Drew Pearson blasted Aide Harry 
Vaughan; Pearson promptly promoted a new fraternity, “Sons of Brotherhood.” 
Kennedy, sOBing during the 1962 steel crisis, blamed his father for having told 
him that big steelmen fit the description. Canada’s Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker stirred some trouble after an Ottawa meeting when his staff claimed that 
notes Kennedy left behind revealed that the President had soBed Diefenbaker in 
the margin. Kennedy claimed he couldn't have done that because he did not 
know until that very moment that Diefenbaker was the real article. 

The public record does not show Ike’s having SOBed anyone, but he did. 
Asked to sign a special bill granting $125,000 to a bombsight inventor who had 
been denied any wartime compensation owing to national security strictures, Ike 
exploded, recalling his overworked, ill-paid years under the lash of “Black Jack” 
Pershing and General Douglas MacArthur. As Ike signed the bill, he SoBed the 
whole idea with an original but unprintable twist or two. His loyal aides never 
leaked it until now. 


As might have been expected, Reagan knew just what to do once his SOB got " 


loose. Indeed, there are those suspicious souls who think he may have promoted 
the escape just to establish a little macho for the coming budget battles. Only a 
couple of hours went by before White House Spokesman Larry Speakes was ex- 
plaining that the President had no recollection of letting out an SOB. He had just 
turned to Packard and remarked, “It's sunny and you're rich.” 

There is a touch of disingenuous genius in that answer. All those reporters 
who proudly consider themselves, to use the words of the late Indiana Senator 
William Jenner, “self-appointed, self-made, cross t'd, dotted i'd, double-docu- 
mented, super-superlative, revolving” SOBs could only laugh. Some of them 
showed up in their subterranean White House offices with SOB T shirts (“Sons of 
the Basement”). But Wednesday morning, about 50 of the best SOBs crowded into 
the White House’s State Dining Room for a sched- 
uled breakfast with Reagan. No smiles, no T 
shirts, only tape recorders and ballpoints. 

Reagan brought a T shirt, a yellow number 
that he unfurled over his chest. Big black letters 
read SOB. There was only a halfhearted gurgle 
from the avenging crowd. Then Reagan flipped 
the shirt—‘“Save Our Budget.” He had not only 
soBed them, he had defeated them. Those SOBs ap- 
plauded, which is almost enough to get you thrown 
out of the brotherhood. 
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Painless Remedy 


Congress considers a tax amnesty 


U npopular tax increases and painful 
spending cuts are the distasteful alter- 
natives that Congress faces in reducing 
next year’s federal budget deficit to the 
$144 billion limit required by the Gramm- 
Rudman measure. But now a growing 
number of lawmakers are talking about 
including a third, relatively painless rem- 
edy: a onetime federal tax amnesty that 
would allow past evaders to clear their 
slates—and at least part of Uncle Sam’s— 
in a single stroke. 

Since last month three amnesty bills 
have been introduced in the Senate. one of 
which has a companion measure in the 
House. Last week the idea got a boost 
from Ronald Reagan, who told reporters 
that an amnesty “sounds like a way to 
maybe end a situation in which we are 
losing billions of dollars from people who 
are not paying their just share.” 

Tax amnesty is hardly a new concept. 
During the past five years, 
18 states have declared 
amnesties, raising more 
than $800 million in back 
taxes. New York, which 
expected to collect $200 
million in a 90-day amnes- 
ty that ended Jan. 31, 
pulled in $334 million. The 
bonanza did not go unno- 
ticed in Washington. * 

The potential revenue Domenici 
from an amnesty is enor- 
mous: $81.5 billion in federal taxes went 
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| uncollected in 1981 alone, according to 


Internal Revenue Service estimates, and 
amnesty proponents predict that a one- 
time program could glean $8.6 billion. 
But many in Washington doubt that tax 
dodgers can be enticed into paying up. 
Since studies indicate that most people 
who take advantage of state amnesties 
faithfully file U.S. tax returns, presum- 
ably because of stricter enforcement at 
the federal level, the House Budget Com- 
mittee reckons that a federal pardon 
might raise only $1 billion to $2 billion. 
Critics of an amnesty, including the IRS, 
contend that the extra revenue would be 
canceled out by increased evasion from 
scofflaws banking on similar programs in 
the future. “Even if an amnesty is suc- 
cessful, it is a short-term benefit,” said 
Republican Senator Slade Gorton of 
Washington. “It tells taxpayers that they 
are suckers.” 

Nevertheless, Senate Budget Com- 
mittee Chairman Pete Domenici has 
promised to give an amnesty consider- 
ation in fiscal-1987 budget discussions. 
The committee has already rejected one 
unpalatable deficit cure. Last week it vot- 
ed 16 to 6 against President Reagan’s pro- 
posed budget. Six of the nays, just enough 
to have reversed the outcome, came from 
the panel’s Republican majority. a 
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] KEPT BLASTING OFF 
THE ASSEMBLY LINE 
\_ PREMATURELY ? 


Q. The Hartford—isn’t that the 
company with the moose? 

A. It’s astag. They investigated and 
found the problem fast. 

Q. Is The Hartford known for great 
loss prevention? 

A. You bet.They can really help 
limit and even prevent losses from 
accidents and disasters. 


Q. How’d you find out about them? 
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A. My agent—he’s had me with 
them for years. 
Q. Smart. Sotell me,are your rocket _ 
skis being well received? 
A. Oh yeah. They're very big 
with the jet set. 

Year after year, 


{TIAL you'll like doing 
business with The Hartford, 
the insurance people of ITT. 


The Insurance tlt of pile: 


¢ Group, Hartiord, CT 06115 








The Spirit of America 


° 








Somewhere west of Laramie, men still ride 
from dawn ‘til dusk. And settle down to a shot of Bourbon 3 
against the chill of the night. Old Grand-Dad still makes that |e 
Bourbon, the only truly American whiskey, just as 
we did 100 years ago. Its the spirit of America. 


Old Grand-Dad 


Kentuchy Straight Bourdon Whishey. 86 Proot. Old Grand-Dad Distillery Co.. Frankfort. KY 40601 





Devil’s Bargain 
Doing business with the Mob 


ankering after a larger share of the 

New York City chicken market, 
Frank Perdue found he had little choice 
but to deal with mobsters. He agreed to 
supply birds to Dial Poultry, a distributing 
company owned by sons of Gambino 
Family Crime Boss Paul Castellano, the 
Mob chieftain who was gunned down in 
midtown Manhattan last December. Per- 
due knew with whom he was dealing. Lat- 
er he turned to Castellano, unsuccessfully, 
for assistance in easing labor troubles in 
Virginia. “They [the Mafia] have long 
tentacles,” the poultry producer testified 
last September before the President’s 
Commission on Organized Crime. “I fig- 
ured he may be able to help.” 

Perdue’s dealings with hoodlums are 
detailed, along with dozens of other exam- 
ples of racketeers’ roles in the fabric of 
American business, in a 1,000-page report 
released by the commission last week. The 
document shows how the Mob controls 
unions and attracts legitimate business- 
men, like Perdue, who decide that “doing 
business with organized crime ... may 
provide them with a competitive edge.” 

While much of the report covers fa- 
miliar ground—rehashing Justice De- 
partment evidence that organized crime 
runs unions for longshoremen, hotel and 
restaurant workers, teamsters and labor- 
ers—it goes on to show sleaze everywhere. 
“Throughout the economy,” the commis- 
sion states, “organized crime distorts costs 
through theft, extortion, bribery, price 
fixing and restraint of trade.’ Consumers 
often pay “what amounts to a surcharge” 
to the Mafia in crime-controlled indus- 
tries, the report states. New York City’s 
construction business is dominated by the 
Mob; of 94 building projects surveyed, 
87% bought overpriced 
- concrete from just two 
Mob-related companies, 
even though the area 
offers 26 suppliers. The 
? commission urged the 
Administration to devel- 
op a “national strategy” 
against organized crime. 
Merely jailing mobsters 
has not broken their pow- 
er over the marketplace, 
the panel says. By the be- 
ginning of 1982, some 113 
New Jersey longshore- 
men had been convicted of racketeering, 
but most of those same players, or their 
successors, are back on the scene. Fur- 
thermore, federal prosecutors are just 
starting to make use of long-enacted crim- 
inal conspiracy laws. In one of the first 
such cases, six reputed members of the 
Gambino crime family were found guilty 
last week of running a car-theft ring. Cas- 
tellano, of course, had been convicted ear- 
lier by a different kind of jury. a 
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The Senator in 1980 
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Minority Power 
Jacob K. Javits: 1904-1986 
B4, e never tired of describing the circum- 

stances of his birth—in a tenement on 
New York City’s Lower East Side—as 
“the urban equivalent of being born in a 
log cabin.” Like many other second-gen- 
eration Americans, Jacob Koppel Javits 
was impelled by his humble origins into a 
life of public service that carried him from 
his ghetto “log cabin” to the halls of legis- 
lative power. Few made the journey with 
more confidence and gusto, and fewer still 
left behind a legacy of greater political 
achievement. When he died last week at 
81, of complications from a degenerative 
nerve and muscle disease known as amyo- 
trophic lateral sclerosis, Javits had influ- 
enced as much important legislation as 
virtually any Republican to serve in the 
USS. Senate in modern times. 

Javits was one of the last of the now 
vanishing breed of liberal Republicans. 
His minority status within his party pre- 
vented him from ever attaining a place in- 
side its congressional leadership, and pos- 
sibly from becoming the first Jewish 
candidate for Vice President, an honor he 
openly sought before the 1968 election. 
Through force of intellect and formidable 
work habits, however, the quintessential 
outsider became, in his words, a “man of 
the Senate” who won the respect of politi- 
cal supporters and detractors alike. Said 
Ronald Reagan last week: “Especially in 
foreign relations—his chief abiding inter- 
est—Senator Javits served our country 
with tremendous insight and skill.” 

Javits’ father, a onetime Talmudic 
scholar from the Ukraine, worked as a 
janitor. He was also a ward heeler for the 
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Tammany Hall Democratic machine, an 
unsavory sideline that later helped drive 
the son to the Republicans. After working 
his way through Columbia University and 
New York University School of Law, 
Jack Javits joined a law firm started 
by his older brother Ben. During World 
War II he received a commission with the 
Army’s chemical-warfare department, 
emerging with the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel and an offer from the impotent Man- 
hattan G.O.P. to run for Congress in 1946 
from New York City’s heavily Jewish— 
and Democratic—Upper West Side. Ja- 
vits won, and remained a Congressman 
for four terms. 

After winning statewide office as New 
York Attorney General in 1954, Javits bid 
for the Senate seat of the retiring Herbert 
Lehman and carried the state against 
New York City Mayor Robert Wagner by 
460,000 votes in 1956. His welcome in the 
Senate, whose clubby atmosphere then in- 
cluded more than a whiff of anti-Semi- 
tism, was less than warm. “When I rose to 
speak in those early days, the whole 
chamber was still,” he later recalled. “Still 
and cold.” 

That reception did not prevent Javits 
from plunging ahead. During a typical 
session, he would serve on as many as five 
committees and nine subcommittees. Be- 
cause of his minority-party status, his 
name was never attached to major legisla- 
tion. However, he played a key role 
through the years on bills concerning civil 
rights, labor, business and the role of Con- 
gress, including the War Powers Act of 
1973, which restricts the presidential con- 
duct of hostilities. He was especially 
proud of a measure aimed at protecting 
the fiscal integrity of private pension 
funds, which passed in 1974 after he had 
pushed it for seven years. 

Javits’ wife Marian decided early on 
that Washington was a Government 
“company town” and refused to live 
there, pursuing instead her interest in the 
arts in New York City. This arrangement 
led to an unconventional marriage, which 
Javits described as “two lives interacting 
and intersecting but not congruent.” The 
discovery in 1979 of Javits’ illness, also 
called Lou Gehrig’s disease, led to a new 
dependence on his wife and also to a final 
career crisis. Even after losing the Repub- 
lican nomination to Alfonse D’Amato, 
the eternal public man refused to retire 
and insisted on running for a fifth term in 
1980 as a Liberal. That stubbornness 
caused his only election loss. 

But the illness also displayed Javits at 
his most courageous as he adopted the 
plight of the terminally ill for his final 
cause. His mind sharp to the end, he 
turned up at meetings in his wheelchair, 
his head supported by a brace because his 
neck muscles had atrophied. “Life does 
not stop with terminal illness,” he said. 
“Only the patient stops if he doesn’t 
have the will to go forward with life.” No 
one could fairly accuse Javits of lacking 
that will. —By William R. Doerner 
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We've taken “no” out of our vocabulary. 
Whatever it takes to find a solution to your office equipment problem, we'll do it. 
Yes. You should get to know Monroe. Because we won't “no” you. 


The youngest, most aggressive office equipment 
company happens to be 74 years old. 


MONROE SYSTEMS FOR BUSINESS 
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Remembering 
The Alamo 


“All they knew was that they 
| would die,” said San Antonio 
Mayor Henry Cisneros. To 
honor the doomed men who 
made a stand at the Alamo 150 
years ago, some 500 San Anto- 
nians and visitors gathered ata 
commemoration of the historic 
event last week. All the nearly 
200 defenders, including Davy 
Crockett and Jim Bowie, died 
at the hands of 4,000 Mexican 
troops. Little more than a 
month later, General Sam 
Houston defeated the Mexi- 
cans, and Texas had won its 
independence. The revelers 
heralded the Alamo’s last 
stand with a deafening musket 
salute. But the sesquicentenni- 
al celebration had its irony. 
Today, more than half of San 
Antonio’s population is still of 
Mexican descent 





PHILADELPHIA 


“Reckless and 
lll Conceived” 


Mayor Wilson Goode’s hand- 
picked commission was stun- 
ningly impartial. “The plan to 
bomb the Move house was 
reckless, ill conceived and 
| hastily approved,” the panel 
concluded last week in its re- 
port on the May 1985 siege ofa 
radical group in West Phila- 
delphia. The mayor and his top 














Ready for a fight: taking off from the U.S. carrier Saratoga 


aides were “grossly negligent” 
in pursuing the confrontation, 
the report stated. The bomb, 
dropped by police helicopter 
on a fortified row house, led to 
a fire that destroyed 61 homes 
and killed six Move members 
and five of their children. The 
children’s deaths, the panel 
said, “appear to be unjustified 
homicides.”” The commission 
also commented that the 
bombing would not have 
happened had the house been 
in a “comparable white neigh- 
borhood.” Goode replied that 
he hopes the voters will not 
judge him “on one day and 
one event.” 





Carrying a 
Big Stick 


Big powers have long used 
gunboat diplomacy to intimi- 
date troublesome local rulers 
Only now the gunboats have 
grown considerably larger. A 
USS. aircraft carrier displaces 
up to 90,000 tons and carries 
enough conventional fire- 
power to level all the air- 
| fields in, say, Libya. Normal- 
ly, the US. Sixth Fleet has 
at most two carriers in the 
Mediterranean, but soon there 
will be three. This week, the 
America \eaves Norfolk, Va., 
to join the Saratoga and the 
Coral Sea. 
The carriers are Ronald 
| Reagan’s big stick of intimida- 
| tion against Middle East ter- 
| rorism. With a dozen support 























Musket-fire memories: in Texas, celebrators honor their heroes 


ships around each carrier and 
70 to 85 planes soaring off each 
ship, the biggest threat to the 
fleet seems to be a midair or 
midsea collision. “We'll need a 
traffic cop,” jokes a Pentagon 
official. The Saratoga should 
return to the US. in April. 
Still, this effort to impress Lib- 
yan Leader Muammar Gad- 
dafi is not cheap: operating a 
carrier at sea costs about 


| $800,000 a day. 


More Victims 
Of Viet Nam 


Although Michael Dean, 43, 
never saw combat, he served 
two tours of duty in Indochina 
and “was always talking Viet 
Nam,” said a neighbor in Leb- 
anon, N.H. Last week Dean’s 
obsession took a tragic turn. In 
an apparent murder-suicide 
pact with Caroline Hull, his 
lover and the widow of another 


| vet, Dean killed himself, Hull 


and her three children. “We 
the veterans, widows and chil- 
dren of veterans are a forgotten 


| group,” said a suicide note. Co- 


incidentally, a study just pub- 
lished by the New England 
Journal of Medicine reports 
that Viet Nam-era veterans 
are 86% more likely to commit 
suicide than nonveterans and 
53% more likely to die in car 
crashes. “The casualties of 
forced military service,” write 
the authors, “may not be limit- 
ed to those that are counted on 
the battlefield.” 








Soviet Spies 
Get the Gate 


Why do the Soviet missions to 
the United Nations in New 
York City employ more people 
than the next two biggest dele- 
gations, those of the U.S. and 
China, combined? Because, 
Washington bluntly charged 
last week, many of the sup- 
posed Soviet diplomats are 
really spies. The accusation 
was contained in an equally 
blunt order: over the next two 
years, Moscow’s three missions 
(two officially represent the 
Ukrainian and Belorussian So- 
viet Republics) must reduce 
their staffs from a present total 
of 275 to 170. The Soviets may 
choose who stays and who 
goes; if they do not, the US. 
will make the decision by de- 
nying diplomatic visas. 
Although no specific inci- 
dent prompted the order, the 
Administration has been dis- 
turbed by Soviet espionage in 
the US. and is seeking to cut it 
down. The timing of the order 
may have another purpose: 
Washington is annoyed by 
what it regards as Kremlin 
stalling in arranging a follow- 
up to the Geneva summit that 
is supposed to be held in the 
US. this year, and is seizing on 


| various methods to signal dis- 


pleasure. If so, Moscow seemed 
equally displeased: the Soviet 
news agency TASS called the 
U.N. restriction an attempt to 
prevent any thaw in U.S.-Soviet 
relations. 
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According toa 
nationwide survey, Lincolns, 
Mercurys and Ford cars 
and trucks are the highest 
quality vehicles designed and 
built in America. 


The 220 questions in the survey covered all vital components, including the following. 





Engines. Transmissions... Brakes... 


The survey questioned over 50,000 drivers. Completed in July 1985, it 
covered owner-reported problems during the previous six months. The 
survey included vehicles as new as 1984 and those up to four years old. It 
served as an indicator of how the quality of Lincolns, Mercurys and Fords 
compared to the quality of competitive makes and models. And, asa 
group, Ford Motor Company products came out on top. That’s the kind of 
quality you can expect to find in the cars and trucks we're building today. 


Buckle Up — Together we can save lives. 





John Battiato and members of the chassis team at Ford's Edison, New Jersey Assembly Plant 
are among thousands of Ford employees committed to making Quality Job One . 
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Electrical and Accessories Steering and Handling Climate Controls 


Thats what happens 
when you make 
Quality. Job1. 


Ford « Lincoln - Mercury » Merkur 
Ford Trucks « Ford Tractors 


Quality is Job 1. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Digging for Treasure 





Aquino moves to recover Marcos’ loot abroad and mollify critics at home 





week after Ferdinand Marcos | 


touched down at Hickam Air 
Force Base in Hawaii, U.S, Cus- 
toms officials were still examin- 
ing his luggage. The deposed Philippine 
President and his 88-member entourage 
brought with them 22 boxes of freshly 
minted pesos and 278 crates of jewelry, 
artworks, gold and real estate deeds. That 
cache last week became the centerpiece in 
a tug-of-war between Marcos and the new 
government of Corazon Aquino, which 
claimed that the loot and other Marcos 
wealth abroad legally belonged to the Fili- 
pino people. The Reagan Administration 
found itself caught between its desire to 
help the fledgling Aquino government and 
its promise to provide Marcos with a digni- 
fied exile. “These are complicated ques- 
tions,” said State Department Spokesman 
Bernard Kalb of the treasure hunt. “We 
are sorting them out step by step.” 
Aquino’s attempts to claim the Mar- 
cos millions topped a week in which the 
new President moved to consolidate her 
power. She freed prominent insurgents, 
including the founder of the outlawed 
Communist Party, took steps to replace 
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local officials loyal to her predecessor and 
asked for the resignations of Marcos’ 
judges. Aquino found that she could not 
please all of the people all of the time. The 
military opposed her decision to free the 
hard-core rebels, and leftists complained 
because she had not freed everyone earli- 
er. Meanwhile, Marcos supporters ac- 
cused her of acting arbitrarily in ousting 
local officials 

There was widespread support, how- 
ever, for Aquino’s efforts to reclaim the 
Marcos riches. Within days of the former 
President’s arrival at Hickam, the Philip- 
pine Central Bank filed a motion in U.S 
district court in Hawaii to obtain an ac- 
counting of the money Marcos took with 
him. By week's end the U.S. Customs Ser- 
vice, which retained custody of the boun- 
ty, reported that the 22 boxes contained 
approximately $1.4 million in pesos. An 
inventory of the remaining crates Is ex- 
pected this week. 

The Administration seemed embar- 
rassed at having provided U.S. cargo 
planes for Marcos’ cash-and-carry exit 
“Looking back, it was a stupid thing,” 
said a Justice Department official. “But 








everything moved so fast.” Indeed, in the 
confusion at Clark Air Base, north of Ma- 
nila, where Marcos stopped before travel- 
ing to Guam and then to Hawaii, U.S. 
military personnel loaded the President's 
possessions after only a cursory inspec- 
tion. Marcos claimed last week that he 
had originally intended to fly from Clark 
to his home province of Ilocos Norte 
Only when the Aquino government re- 
fused to let him stay in the Philippines did 
he accept President Reagan's invitation 
to come to the U.S. The Aquino govern- 
ment last week acted to restrict Marcos’ 
future travels. It revoked the passports of 
the former strongman and his entourage, 
making it difficult for them to leave the 
U.S. to avoid legal scrutiny 

The riches seized in Hawaii may be 
modest in comparison with the real estate, 
foreign bank accounts and other hidden 
wealth allegedly controlled by Marcos 
and his family. Jovito Salonga, 65, head of 
Aquino’s Presidential Commission on 
Good Government, which has been 
charged with recouping the fortune, esti- 
mated Marcos’ assets at between $5 bil- 
lion and $10 billion. Even the lower figure 
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greatly exceeds the Philippines’ 1985 gov- 
ernment budget of $3.1 billion. During his 
tenure as President, Marcos received an 
annual salary of $5,700. 

According to Salonga, the Aquino 
government found “smoking gun” docu- 
ments at Malacafiang Palace, the presi- 
dential residence, that link Marcos with 
bank deposits in Brazil, Switzerland and 
| the Bahamas, as well as with property in 
the U.S. Salonga said the papers prove 
that Marcos used intermediaries to buy 
properties in New York, including a 
shopping complex in Manhattan and a 
posh estate on Long Island. Total value: 
approximately $350 million. 

The Aquino government last week 
obtained a temporary restraining order 
in the New York State Supreme Court 
barring the transfer or sale of the build- 
ings until March 19. There were allega- 
tions that Marcos had claim to vast hold- 
ings in Tarrant County, Texas, and San 
Diego County, Calif. And late last week 
Filipino bankers, lawyers and govern- 
ment officials charged that Marcos had 
received the better part of an $80 million 
payment in 1976 from Westinghouse 
Electric in connection with a lucrative 
contract to build the first Philippine nu- 
clear power plant. 

As the evidence of misdeeds mounted, 
the Reagan Administration sought to ex- 
tricate itself from the quest for Marcos’ 
wealth. By week’s end the U.S. was con- 
sidering asking a federal court in Hawaii 
to decide what to do with the crates sitting 
at Hickam. The Administration stoutly 
maintained that the Marcos party had no 
legal immunity from court suits or con- 
gressional inquiries. “No laws will be 
bent,” said a Justice Department official. 
“Nobody is above the law.” 

While the struggle over the missing 
millions was going on, President Aquino 
also had to deal with more routine govern- 
ment business. Last week she kept her 
campaign pledge by releasing all known 
political prisoners of the Marcos era. 
Among them were were Jose Maria Sison, 
47, founder and former chairman of the 
outlawed Communist Party; Bernabe Bus- 
cayno, 42, the alleged founder of the New 
People’s Army, the party’s guerrilla arm; 
and two members ofa rebel hit 
squad. The four reputed Com- 
munists were freed over the 
objections of Defense Minister 
Juan Ponce Enrile and Chief 
of Staff Fidel Ramos. Aquino’s 
move may prove to be a 
shrewd stroke. Both Sison and 
Buscayno have been in jail for 
nearly a decade. In the interim 
they have been replaced by 
Communist Hard-Liner Ro- 
dolfo Salas. If Sison and Bus- 
cayno try to resume influential 
roles in the insurgency, they 
could cause a split in its ranks. 

Aquino’s strategy in deal- 
ing with the Communists is to 
court the 16,000 to 20,000 reb- 
els with offers of a six-month 





disarm. At least one regional N.P.A. com- 
mand scoffed at that, demanding the oust- 
er of Ramos and Enrile before talk of a 
cease-fire could begin. But the govern- 
ment is apparently considering at least 
one intriguing sweetener: paying the reb- 
els above-market prices for turning in 
their guns. Under the plan, a guerrilla 
might receive, say, $1,750 for an automat- 
ic rifle worth $1,500 on the open market. 
He would also be offered a place in an em- 
ployment-training program. Those who 
finished the course would be guaranteed 
jobs on a government-owned farm, where 
they would be given a salary and a lease 
| on a small plot of land. “We wouldn’t just 
offer them a cease-fire,” says an Aquino 
aide. “We would offer them a business 
deal.” If last week’s actions are any 


The President consolidating her power 
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Alleged Communists Buscayno, left, and Sison after their release 





indication, that may not be sufficiently 
enticing. N.P.A. units, which had been 
relatively quiet during the presidential 
campaign, were back on the offensive. 


| Fifteen policemen were killed in a rebel 


ambush in Albay province. 

Aquino may find the rebels more trac- 
table than politicians in Manila. Last 
week members of Marcos’ New Society 
Movement were angry because the new 
Minister of Local Government, Aquilino 
Pimentel, indicated that Aquino might 


| name many of her own people to provin- 


cial and municipal slots and postpone lo- 
cal elections expected in May. The new 
President ran into less opposition when 
she attempted to recast the Marcos-domi- 
nated judiciary. By week’s end she had se- 
cured resignations from ten of the twelve 
members of the Supreme Court and from 
37 of 38 judges on the appellate court. 


ne major piece of judicial business 

facing the President will be a new 

inquiry into the murder of her 

husband, Benigno Aquino Jr., 
who was killed as he stepped off a plane at 
Manila International Airport in 1983. Ap- 
parently emboldened by Marcos’ depar- 
ture, Manuel Herrera, a prosecutor in the 
ombudsman’s office of the graft and cor- 
ruption court, came forward last week 
with fresh details about the case. General 
Fabian Ver, Marcos’ Chief of Staff, and 25 
other defendants were charged with con- 
spiracy in the assassination. Herrera re- 
called a meeting with Marcos before the 
trial began in which the former President 
asked prosecutors to limit their indict- 
ments and suggested how facts might be 
suppressed. Throughout the discussion, 
Herrera said, Marcos subtly badgered him 
to bring reduced charges against some of 
the defendants, which he later did. At the 


| end of the meeting, Herrera maintained, 


“Marcos stood up, looked straight in my 
face and said, ‘Iam a grateful man. I know 
how to reciprocate.’ Some witnesses at 
the Ver trial have indicated that they 
might wish to change their testimony, and 
Aquino is expected to reopen the case. 
Perhaps the most pressing issue facing 
Aquino is her country’s economic trou- 
bles. This week an International Mone- 
tary Fund team arrives in Ma- 
= nila to determine whether the 
¢ Philippines should receive the 
next scheduled installment of 
standby credits. In Wash- 
ington, both the Reagan Ad- 
ministration and Congress 
have expressed eagerness to 
increase Philippine aid. “We 
want this experiment to be a 
success,’ said Republican 
Senator Richard Lugar, co- 
chairman of the U.S. observer 
team that monitored the Phil- 
ippine presidential elections. 
“We're going to have to do 
more.” The new Philippine 
President will clearly need 
that help. —By Susan Tifft. 
Reported by Edwin M. Reingold and 








cease-fire and amnesty if they 


Trying to convince rebels to stop fighting as the new era began. 


James Willwerth/Manila 
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FRANCE 





t seemed last week as if all of France 

was on the campaign trail. Beneath a 
tent on a mud-covered field outside Paris, 
the French Communists dined on sau- 
sage, beer and angry denunciations of 
the country’s 10.1% unemployment rate. 
Meanwhile, in a carpeted convention cen- 
ter on the other side of the city, the far- 
right National Front feasted on smoked 
ham, wine and heated accusations of “for- 
eign submersion,” a veiled reference to 
France's burgeoning community of North 
African immigrants. 

The conservative opposition put no 
fewer than three major candidates on the 
road. Jacques Chirac, the former Premier 
and current mayor of Paris, stomped 
through farming country near Limoges 
and demanded new agricultural policies. 
Raymond Barre, another onetime Pre- 
mier, was in Paris advocating the deregu- 
lation of French industries. And Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing, the former President, 
was urging unity among conservatives in 
the Pas de Calais area of the northwest. 

The ruling Socialists also pulled out 
their biggest gun. In a televised, prime- 
time appearance, President Frangois Mit- 
terrand appealed for support for his party 
in order to avert “a kind of disorder, a 
very great difficulty.” 

All the campaigning was for the 
March 16 parliamentary elections, which 
political pundits are calling the most prob- 
lematic in recent French history. Since the 
birth of the Fifth Republic in 1958, France 
has had a strong President whose party 
held majority control of the legislature. 
The system was tailor-made to suit 
Charles de Gaulle and was established in 
reaction to the revolving-door govern- 
ments of the Fourth Republic, which wit- 
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On the campaign trail: President Francois Mitterrand speaks at a rally in Lille, against a backdrop showing the town hall's belfry 


“The Leap in the Dark” 


Assembly elections promise more questions than answers 


nessed 26 Cabinets between 1946 and 1958. 

Now, however, the stability of the 
Fifth Republic may be ending. Mitter- 
rand, whose term as President runs until 
1988, faces the very real prospect of hav- 
ing to deal with a legislature controlled by 
the opposition. The upshot could be a left- 
ist President, a rightist Premier—and 
general political turmoil. 

The French call the pairing of a leftist 
President with a conservative legislature 
cohabitation, or, loosely, “living together.” 
For all its colorful connotations, the term 
fails to answer certain fundamental ques- 
tions. How much power, for example, 
would a conservative Premier have in for- 
eign affairs, a field traditionally dominat- 
ed by the French President? Would Mit- 
terrand be compelled to relinquish any of 
his key powers, which include the right to 
dissolve parliament and the overseeing of 
national defense? Warns Jean Boisson- 
nat, editor of the biweekly business maga- 
zine L'Expansion: “Unlike past elections, 
each of which brought a particular debate 
to a close, this one is going to open up a 
number of new debates.” 

Just months ago it looked as if the 
rightist opposition parties were going to 
give the Socialists a drubbing in the March 
16 election. Before the campaign kicked off 
in January, pollsters predicted that the So- 
cialists would win only 146 seats in the new 
§77-member National Assembly, while an 
alliance of the two major opposition par- 
ties, the neo-Gaullist Rally for the Repub- 
lic (R.P.R.) and the center-right Union for 
French Democracy (U.D.F), would get an 
absolute majority. Recent polls, though, 
have shown a steady Socialist rise. Last 
week the election was turning into some- 
thing of a horse race as the size of the 
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right’s projected majority narrowed, and 
the prospect of a deadlocked parliament 
became a possibility. 

French politicians ominously call the 
election “the leap in the dark,” but the 
country’s 35 million voters do not share 
such existential gloom. Instead, they fret 
far more about the economy, unemploy- 
ment, law-and-order and immigration, in 
roughly that order. In an attempt to an- 
swer those concerns, the Socialists trot out 
their recent economic record. They point 
to the fruits of a three-year-old austerity 
policy that has driven inflation from 
13.5% in 1981, when the Socialists came 
to power, to 4.7% last year. In addition, 
interest rates are dropping, the stock mar- 
ket is roaring, and the franc is solid. Mit- 
terrand says that the record reflects “good 
management and great reforms.” No 
mention is made of the original Socialist 
economic program in 1981, which includ- 
ed a wave of nationalizations and resulted 
in two devaluations of the franc. That 
program was dumped in 1982 in favor of 
the more successful austerity policy. 





he R.P.R., which is led by Chirac, and 

Giscard’s U.D.F. have another vision 
of the future. The two parties have issued 
a joint platform that aims to dismantle 
many government controls on the econo- 
my. Specific proposals include denation- 
alization of banks, insurance companies 
and the five big industrial groups that 
were taken over by the Socialists in 1982; 
lifting of remaining price and exchange 
controls; $10 billion in government 
spending reductions during the next two 
years; and tax cuts. The right’s program, 
though, would safeguard many of the so- 
cial changes made by the Socialists in the 
past five years. These include a reduction 
in the workweek from 40 hours to 39, re- 
tirement at age 60, and a fifth annual 
week of paid vacation. 

The strategy of the right has been con- 
fused by the tactics of Barre, 61, a maverick 
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Buckle up- together we can save lives 


Lincoln-Mercury Division Gard 


The car you never expected from Lincoln. 


Lincoln Mark VII LSC. Undeniably, the Mark VII LSC is a 
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satisfies not only your craving for comfort, but your passion for 
performance. And it does all this in a most unpretentious 
manner. Everything about the Mark is relevant, from its very 
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system in the world 

Even its new limited warranty is timely. If covers major 
components for 48 months or 50,000 miles, whichever comes 
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warranty.) 
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performance as additional luxuries, it comes as no surprise 
For more information, call 4-800-822-9292. 


LINCOLN. What a luxury car should be. 
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Reinhold Messner: Alone at the top of the world. 


Many consider him the greatest 
living mountaineer. He is cer- 
tainly one of the most daring of 
the breed 

Reinhold Messner first 
conquered Mount Everest in ex- 
pedition. Then surpassed his 
own daring by climbing that for- 
bidding mountain not only 
alone, but without oxygen 

In 1980, he returned to 
achieve the, till then, unachiev- 
able. The ascent of the stark 


Dateyust, Oysterquartz are trademark 


and hostile North face of Everest 
from Tibet 

He was among the first 
party ever to leave its mark on 
Nanga Parbat, Kashmirs virgin 
wall of ice and rock. And, once 
again, returned to master that 
peak alone 

But Messner challenges 
safe assumptions as readily as he 
does impossible odds. He climbs 
with small parties where major 
expeditions were considered es- 


Datejust Oysterqu 


sential. Solo, when others dared 
not. Without oxygen, a feat the 
less venturesome said would be 
fatal. 

Reinhold Messner. A man 
alone in the white loneliness of 
earth's most perilous peaks. 
Climbing with his strengths, his 
fears, his senses. Measuring 
every triumphant moment 
on his enduring 
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Write for brochure. Rolex Watch US.A., Inc., Dept. 873, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. © 1985 


World headquarters in Geneva. Other offices in Canada and major countries around the world 

























We put the whole world 


in your hand. 


The remarkable new Canovision 8. 
The 8mm video camera/recorder 
with Canon picture quality. 


Now Canon has 
made it easier than 
ever before to capture a 
world of special memories. 
All on a videotape about the size of 
an audio cassette. 

Weighing an incredibly light 
4.4 pounds and featuring easy-to-use 
autofocus, Canovision 8” offers you 
the best in Canon optics, with an 
f/1.2, 6X power zoom lens and a 12” 
super high-band Saticon® tube that 
means excellent resolution—even 
when the lights are low. 

And to complete the fun—a 
built-in 8mm video recorder lets you 
use your home television to instantly 















/ moments. With Canon pic- 
ture quality, world famous for 
brightness and clarity. On 
Canon 8mm videocassettes that 
record up to two full hours. 

Capture your world of special 
moments forever with the camera/ 
recorder that’s easy to use and easy 
to handle. For more information or to 
find the Canovision 8 dealer nearest 
you, call 1-800-343-4300, ext. 97. 


Canon 


Canovision 8 


We put the whole world in your hand.” 


¢ Norcross GA 3007! (404) 448-400, 
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SMART COMPANIES CHOOSE A SMART COMPANY 


MCI GIVES TWA 
FIRSI-CLASS SERVICE 
TO EVERY CITY IN THE USA. 


Anairline that’s “leading the way” doesn’t want a communications company that 
could hold it back. With MCI, TWA gets high-flying services and options that can keep it 
taking off in new directions. : 7 

MCI: THE SMART CHOICE. 

Few industries are as communications-intensive—and value-sensitive—as travel 
and transportation. Little wonder nine of the top ten airlines, plus tens of thousands of 
other travel-related businesses, big and small, turn to MCI for the most modern voice 
and data communications network. Anywhere. At any price. 

COMPETITIVE SERVICES THAT WON'T LEAVE YOU AT THE GATE. 

MCI innovation makes things possible for our customers you simply won't find 
anywhere else. Services that give you—and us—a potent edge. 

Consider MCI Prism™—a unique, totally new way of looking at long distance 
across America and to a growing number of countries around the world. Regardless of 
your usage patterns, you're guaranteed MCIS lowest available rate on every call. For cost 
advantages without administrative headaches. 

Or MCI Mail® transmitting correspondence instantaneously, or delivering hard 
copy on your letterhead, electronically. Across the country and around the world. 
Saving time (and dollars) versus lesser systems. 

And these are just part ofa full menu of services and systems that can turn your 
ordinary telephone into a most extraordinary business tool. 

SMART COMPANIES CHOOSE SMART COMPANIES. 

If communication is part of your business, no communications business is smarter, 
sharper, or works harder for you than MCL. Which explains why 407 of the FORTUNE 
500, and 363 of the FORTUNE Service 500, have signed on with MCI. In fact, when 
FORTUNE asked top business and financial leaders which companies had the smarts, 
savvy, and abilities they respect and admire most, eight of the top ten proved to be MCI 
customers. YOUR CHOICE CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE. 

Your local phone company is putting machinery in motion to have you choose 
a long distance company. When its your turn, remember who TWA thought was 
just the ticket. And whom you can feel comfortable 


picking. Without reservation. MCI 


WE SOUND BETTER TO BUSINESS. 
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Fashions for bed and bath. 
| Shirting Stripe from the 
ALEXANDER JULIAN COLLECTION. 


Fieldcrest. 60 West 40th Street. New York, NY. 10048 
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who regularly tops the polls as France’s 
most popular politician. Barre served as 
Premier under Giscard and won a reputa- 
tion for sound and solid management of 
| the economy. Barre has consistently said 
that he would not participate in any “living 
together” government. He maintains that 
if the Socialists are defeated, Mitterrand 
should resign so that new presidential elec- 
tions could be held. If early balloting is 
held, Barre would be favored to win. 





Dx the campaign, Chirac has been 
the leading opposition spokesman. 
He points to his solid nine-year record as 
mayor of Paris as proof that he and his 
party can get things done. If the opposi- 
tion scores big on March 16, Chirac, 53, is 
the candidate most likely to become Pre- 
mier. While he has refused to say whether 
he would accept an invitation to serve as 
the next Premier, Chirac last week 
seemed to have all but assumed the post 
when he demanded that Mitterrand 
pledge not to obstruct the alliance’s 
economic program. Mitterrand, unim- 
pressed, retorted during his television ap- 
pearance, “One doesn’t place conditions 
on the President of the Republic.” 


“the Bulldozer,” is accused of being overly 
combative and authoritarian, and of 
changing his positions with shifting politi- 
cal winds. But many Socialists have a 
grudging respect for him. “He has the 
qualities of a fighter,” concedes one So- 
cialist official. 

The patrician Giscard, 60, has main- 
tained a lower profile throughout the cam- 
paign. Last week was no exception, as he 
spent four days tromping through his na- 
tive Auvergne region in central France, in 
addition to his time on the hustings in the 
north. At every stop he stressed that 
France needed strong and unified leader- 
ship from the right 

The real wild card in the 
French parliamentary election is 
Jean-Marie Le Pen, 57, a far-right- 
ist. Le Pen has capitalized on 
France’s xenophobia, waging a 
crusade that resembles in some of 
its substance and style the US. 
campaigns of Alabama Governor 
George Wallace during the 1960s. 
Le Pen and his National Front 
charge that France's 4.2 million 
immigrants are responsible for 
high unemployment and a high 
crime rate. Hidden just below the 








Chirac, who once had the nickname | 
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Barre enjoys top popularity ratings 


migrants. Le Pen has been charged with 
taking part in torture sessions while serv- 
ing as a paratrooper in Algeria in 1957. 
A former friend and co-founder of the 
National Front, who split with Le Pen 
to head his own slate, has accused him 
of being driven by “racist obsession.” 
Even his ex-wife warns that Le Pen is a 
megalomaniac. None of this seems to 
have diminished the appeal of Le Pen, 


who is expected to capture about 7% of | 


the national vote. 

Under France’s former winner-take- 
all system of voting by districts, Le Pen’s 
National Front would have continued to 
operate on the political fringes. But last 
year, when the Socialists’ standing in the 
opinion polls was plunging, the party 
rammed through a plan for proportional 
representation. This tends to minimize 
the gains of the big parties, while maxi- 
mizing those of the smaller groups. The 
Socialists’ aim was to make it harder for 
any party to get an absolute majority, but 
a side effect was to help the far-rightists. 
The National Front, which has never 


held a seat in the Assembly, may get 25 
seats under proportional representation. 
The conservative alliance has vowed 
not to bring Le Pen into any rightist coali- 
tion. Aware that he is siphoning away 
votes from their constituency, opposition 






Le Pen and his National Front have waged war on immigration 


Giscard calls for a unified conservative leadership 


| leaders have in recent weeks begun urging 
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voters not to throw their ballots away by 
voting for Le Pen. “The proportional sys- 
tem is deliberately aimed at clouding the 
balance of forces,” warns Jacques Tou- 
bon, the R.PR. secretary-general. “That 
is why it is so essential that the voters give 
the R.P.R.-U.D.F. enough support for an 
absolute, unequivocal majority.” The So- 
cialists are also telling leftist voters not to 
waste their ballots by voting for the failing 
Communist Party. 


A: the campaign heads for the home- 
stretch, the only safe prediction is that 
France is probably headed for a period of 
political instability. Barring a Socialist up- 
set, the least ambiguous course seems to lie 
in a solid rightist victory. Chirac might 
then take over as Premier. But that out- 
come would lead to a power struggle be- 
tween Mitterrand and Chirac that might 
go on for two years, or until the next presi- 
dential election. Mitterrand could, for in- 
stance, dissolve parliament and plunge the 
country into further political disarray. He 
could also resign, a course that he has 
threatened to pursue if his presidential 
powers are challenged. “I would prefer to 
renounce my position rather than the au- 
thority that goes with it,” he said last week. 
“T am not going to be a cut-rate President.” 
? France now faces two choices. 
= It can replay the chaos of the 
Fourth Republic. Or the country 
| could put aside its traditional left- 
© right dichotomy and get on with 
building a new style of government, 
based on greater compromise. The 
obstacles would be formidable. Late 
last week, for instance, after a man 
hired to hang Socalist party posters 
was slain, police arrested a man be- 
lieved to be a sympathizer of the 
National Front. Such an incident 
could easily heighten political 
tensions —By Jill Smolowe. 
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surface is veiled racism against im- 





Below the surface is racism against foreign workers. 


Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Paris 
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A little out of the way place for dinner. 


You know how it goes. You find a wonderful little spot with just 
the right ambience and the next thing you know, it gets discovered. 
Goodbye ambience. 


Hello, Jimmy. S-15 Jimmy, by GMC Truck, letsyou getaway from it all 
To anywhere you want to discover next. Jimmy offers civilized 
interior comforts and exterior looks stylish enough for any setting 
With the four-wheel-drive model, that setting can be almost anywhere. 


Even if it’s more than a little out of the way. 


What isn't out of the way is your nearest GMC Truck dealer. 
Just look in the Yellow Pages. 
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TRUCK 


Ark we cy bie wig 


Let's get it together. . buckle up. 




















SOVIET UNION 


Back to Work, 
Comrades 
Shuffling the Kremlin deck 


he strains of the Internationale, the 

Communist anthem, faded as Mikhail 
Gorbachev rose one last time to drive 
home his message in the Kremlin’s cav- 
ernous Palace of Congresses. He began by 
hailing the 5,000 delegates and distin- 
guished foreign guests at the 27th Com- 
munist Party Congress, which had given 
him a resounding mandate to revitalize 
the country’s sputtering economy. Then 
he threw down the gauntlet. “Here’s to 
the work we've done, comrades,” declared 
the General Secretary. “And now for the 
work yet to be done.” 

Gorbachev seemed eager to stop talk- 
ing about change and to begin making it 
happen. The conclusion of the ten-day 
congress preceded by only a few days the 
anniversary of the Soviet leader's first 
year in power, a period that has seen a 
new push for less liquor and more labor, 
tighter work discipline and more thrift. It 
was high time, Gorbachev made clear, to 
begin realizing those goals. In its final 








The General Secretary pressing the flesh, along with Polish Leader Wojciech Jaruzelski 





| separate economic outlines that bear the 
Gorbachev seal. Both emphasize the re- 
building of obsolete factories and concen- 
tration on machine-tool production, con- 
sumer goods and computer technology 
But Gorbachev's defense of the centrally 
planned Soviet economy indicated that, 
unlike China’s leaders, he is not prepared 
to tamper with the foundations of Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory. 
The congress re-elected more than 


Shifis in the power structure indicate that relations with the U.S. are an overriding concern 


Committee, which sets party policy. Gor- 
bachev, however, overhauled the power- 
ful Secretariat of the Central Committee, 
which oversees the day-to-day running of 
the country. Boris Ponomarev, 81, in 
charge of relations with nonruling Com- 
munist parties, retired from both the Po- 
litburo, where he was a nonvoting candi- 
date member, and the Secretariat. Vasili 
Kuznetsov, 85, the frail First Vice Presi- 





week, the congress rubber-stamped two 





Barometer of Superpowers 


F°; 24 years Ambassador Anatoli Dobrynin ambled 
through the streets of Washington like a Russian bear who 
resembled your Uncle Ralph. There has never been anything 
quite like him in capital diplomacy, He survived Kennedy, 
Johnson, Nixon, Ford, Carter, Reagan, Khrushchev, Brezh- 
nev, Andropov, Chernenko and Gorbachev. Sighs Soviet Ex- 
pert William Hyland: “That’s a major achievement in itself.” 

But Dobrynin, 66, now headed for the top ranks of Mos- 
cow’s ruling elite, was both the front and back door of super- 
power confrontations. As dean of the diplomatic corps, he 
stood shoulder to shoulder with U.S. Presidents to greet visit- 
ing heads of state at the White House. As Henry Kissinger’s 
intimate, he sat time and time again by a crackling fire in the 
White House Map Room, where Franklin 


half the members of the party’s Central 


dent, gave up his alternate Politburo seat 
Anatoli Dobrynin, 66, 





; Sa a 


Along with his boss Andrei Gromyko, Dobrynin looked 
Kennedy in the eye and denied there were missiles in Cuba 
Did he lie? Probably. But he was forgiven because his untruth 
was within the bounds of diplomatic duplicity. He negotiated 
enthusiastically for an arms summit with Lyndon Johnson 
The night before announcement of the summit, Dobrynin 
rushed to tell the President that Soviet troops were moving 
into Czechoslovakia. End of summit. Another deception? Of 
course, but again he charmed his way back to credibility 

Dobrynin chomped Tom’s Mom's chocolate-chunk cook- 
ies at Reagan’s dinner table, then jetted off to Moscow to 
warn his superiors about the gunslinger. At congressional 
prayer breakfasts, where devout Americans roared and 
heaved, he was the pious atheist. He negotiated the new Sovi- 
et embassy on Washington's highest and best land, while the 
new American embassy in Moscow ended up in a sump 
Dobrynin has been in every classy 





Roosevelt planned World War IT, to worry 
through Soviet-U.S. frictions. He was, in 
Kissinger’s view, the best barometer of the 
Kremlin’s mood. His soundings of Ameri- 
can politics and policy were obviously on 
the mark—or the Soviets would have cash- 
iered him long ago. 

Dobrynin understood the American 
idiom and psychology, unlike most ambas- 
sadors. In the U.S., he was a hale fellow 
with a ready stock of one-liners and an in- 
destructible alimentary canal. In Moscow 
or summiteering with his bosses, he faded 
into the background and became another 
cold-eyed lackey who, as he once did, 
jumped up and down like a kangaroo to 





parlor in Georgetown. He probably knows 
as many key Cabinet officers, committee 
chairmen, bankers, industrialists, jour- 
nalists and other assorted U.S. power bro- 
kers as anyone in the city. Dobrynin has 
soared across the nation in the private 
jets of capitalists, put down a buck or 
two at the Kentucky Derby, poked around 
the Alaskan pipeline, biked in blue jeans 
with his granddaughter, and assaulted a 
Big Mac with a gusto rivaling that of the 
Chicago Bears’ William (“the Refrigera- 
tor”) Perry 

He will carry quite an accurate picture of 
America back to Moscow. Just how much of 
a glimpse he will give to his colleagues in the 
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open and close windows to accommodate 
Brezhnev’s delicate health 





| Kremlin is one of the year’s most intriguing 
questions. — By Hugh Sidey/Washington 
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Union’s longtime Ambassador to Wash- 
ington, will join the Secretariat, probably 
as a foreign policy adviser. His 24 years of 
service in Washington have earned him a 


| reputation as a tough but pragmatic U.S. 


adversary who could be both charming 
and deceptive (see box). His inclusion in 
the inner circle of power suggests that 
US.-Soviet relations have become Gorba- 
chev’s overriding foreign policy concern. 
The leading candidates to replace Do- 
brynin as Ambassador to Washington are 
Yuli Vorontsov, 56, the Kremlin’s suave 


| Ambassador to Paris, and two Deputy 
| Foreign Ministers, Viktor Komplektov, 


54, and Georgi Kornienko, 61. 
Other key Gorbachev appointments: 


LEV ZAIKOV, 62, the former Leningrad 
party boss who was already in the Secre- 
tariat, became a full member of the Polit- 
buro. Zaikov thus becomes one of the 
most powerful men in the country, along 
with Gorbachev and Party Ideologist Ye- 
gor Ligachev. 


ALEXANDER YAKOVLEV, 62, Ambassador 
to Canada from 1973 to 1983, who most 
recently controlled the propaganda de- 
partment, joined Dobrynin in the Secre- 
tariat. His elevation bolstered rumors that 
the entire propaganda machinery would 
fall under Yakovlev’s purview. 


ALEXANDRA BIRYUKOVA, 57, a trade- 
union official, was Gorbachev's surprise 
appointment to the Secretariat. A former 
textile worker, Biryukova has been a Cen- 
tral Committee member for the past dec- 
ade. Western diplomats viewed her selec- 
tion as a gesture to Soviet women, who 
constitute more than half of the popula- 
tion and the work force. 

As he celebrated his 55th birthday last 
week, Gorbachev seemed pleased with the 
results of the party congress. “Nothing re- 
mained outside the sphere of critical analy- 
sis,” he said, “This, comrades, is in the best 
traditions of our party and of Bolshevism.” 

Indeed, some of the delegates wasted 
no time getting into the spirit of things. 
Konstantin Petrov, from the Voroshilov- 
grad region, demanded, “Why not make a 
movie that will teach children about coal 
mining? I can remember only one good 
book about coal miners, and that was 
written 30 years ago.” Delegates were not 
surprised to learn that Petrov was a re- 
tired miner. Valentina Plenova, 55, a 
spunky factory worker, took the floor to 
complain about the inertia at many indus- 
trial enterprises. Said she: “We still work 
like yesterday.” Later Plenova’s deeper 
feelings surfaced. “I’m in love with my 
leader,” she blurted. “In love!” She then 
paid Gorbachev, the object of her affec- 
tion, the ultimate compliment. During the 
5%-hour speech that he delivered to the 


congress two weeks ago, she recalled, “I | 


wasn’t even sleepy.” It is on that kind of 


| wakeful worker that Gorbachev is pin- 
| ning his hopes. 


—By John Moody. Reported 
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SWEDEN 


Vanishing Face on a Quiet Street 


Grieving citizens gather at the flower-strewn spot where the Prime Minister was gunned down 
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Baffled police put out a dragnet for Palme’s killer 


t was the kind of coincidence that po- 

lice often depend upon to solve difficult 
crimes. A 22-year-old woman was walk- 
ing along a street in central Stockholm 
shortly before midnight on Feb. 28 when 
a man ran by her and paused under a 
streetlight. In that brief instant, she got a 
good look at the person who only mo- 
ments before may have gunned down 
Prime Minister Olof Palme. The woman 
turned out to be a portrait artist, and 
last week she helped police assemble a 
composite sketch of the suspected assas- 
sin. Copies of the computer-enhanced 
likeness were immediately transmitted 
around the world by wire services. Said 
Stockholm Police Com- 
missioner Hans Holmer: 
“This is the first witness 
who has given us a face.” 

By week’s end the 
sketch had produced no ar- 
rests. Danish police briefly 
detained two Yugoslavs af- 
ter they crossed from Swe- 
den to Denmark on a ferry, 
then released them. Com- 
missioner Holmer revealed 
at a midweek news confer- 
ence that his officers had 
followed up on 4,000 leads 
and interviewed 600 peo- 
ple. He also announced that the 120-offi- 
cer team investigating the case was being 
expanded to 300, and that the police were 
offering an unprecedented $70,000 re- 
ward for information leading to the assas- 
sin’s conviction. Said Holmer: “This is 
a murder that cannot be compared to 
any other.” 

The commissioner fended off accusa- 
tions that his men had bungled the probe 
from the beginning. Swedish newspapers 
charged that police were slow in cordon- 
ing off the scene of the crime and did not 
set up roadblocks out of the city until 90 


by James 0. Jackson and Nancy Traver/Moscow | minutes after the murder. Investigators 


| scorn upon themselves when they public- 





Artist's sketch of the killer 








were reportedly so sloppy in examining 
the scene that the only physical evidence 
of the shooting, two bullets, was actually 
found by passersby. And police drew 


ly announced their puzzlement at the ori- 
gin and uniqueness of the copper-tipped 
.357 Magnum cartridges, which could 
have been purchased in a sporting-goods 
store a block away from the Prime Minis- 
ter’s office. 

More troubling, it was still unclear 
whether the assassination was politically 
motivated. Police remained skeptical of 
claims by the West German terror group 
the Red Army Faction that it was respon- 
sible. Attention instead fo- 
cused on activists from the 
obscure Kurdish Workers’ 
Party, a group of political 
exiles from Turkey who, 
last August, vowed ven- 
geance against the Swedish 
government for labeling 
them “terrorists.” 

Stepped-up security 
measures since the murder 
include two bodyguards at 
all times in public for act- | 
ing Prime Minister Ingvar 
Carlsson, who has replaced 
Palme as Social Democrat- 
ic Party leader and will probably be 
named Prime Minister next week. Carls- 
son will speak at funeral services 
for Palme, scheduled for March 15 at 
Stockholm’s city hall. A panoply of 
world leaders, including Indian Prime 
Minister Rajiv Gandhi and U.N. Secre- 
tary-General Javier Pérez de Cuellar, 
will attend. In keeping with the slain 
Prime Minister’s disdain for dictator- 
ships, five countries—Chile, Afghanistan, 
Paraguay, Kampuchea and South Afri- 
ca—were pointedly excluded from the 
ceremonies. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by John Kohan/Stockholm 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


New Twist to an Old Plot 





he announcement should have been 

an occasion for joy. For months, an- 
tiapartheid activists and foreign govern- 
ments, local business leaders and interna- 
tional bankers have pressed State 
President P.W. Botha to end the state of 
emergency that he imposed last July 21. 
Last week, declaring that the level of vio- 
lence that provoked the restrictions had 
“improved,” Botha did so. 

There was, however, little jubilation 
at the measure. The government's sincer- 
ity about easing restrictions immediately 
came into question when it ordered three 
CBS newsmen expelled from the country 
the same day. The charge: “flagrant con- 
tempt” of a court order banning the pres- 
ence of television cameras at a mass fu- 
neral for 17 of the 23 blacks killed during 
four days of violence in the black town- 
ship of Alexandra, outside of Johannes- 
burg. The evictions, said CBS Johannes- 
burg Bureau Manager William Mutsch- 
mann, one of the three newsmen, would 
“severely curtail CBS's ability to cover the 
South African story.” 

Botha’s commitment to cutting back 
the tight security measures that have seri- 
ously polarized his country seemed even 
less assured. Before the government re- 
leased more than 300 detainees still held 
under the emergency provisions, he said 
he would seek new legislation that would 
| “enable the authorities to deal with con- 
tinued incidents of unrest.” The State 
President also set an Aug. | 
deadline to begin implementa- 
tion of a United Nations inde- 
pendence plan for the South Af- 
rica—controlled territory of 
South West Africa, or Namibia. 
Botha made it clear, however, 
that the plan is still contingent 
on the withdrawal of Cuban 
troops from Angola 

Nonetheless, many white 
South Africans hailed the deci- 
sion to lift the emergency decree 
as a conciliatory move on the 
part of the government. It was, 
said Johan Wilson, president of 
the Federated Chamber of In- 
dustries, “a further concrete step 
to normalize the situation inside 
South Africa by reducing ten- 
sions in the townships and on 
the factory floor.” The Reagan 
Administration also welcomed 
the action. Said White House 
Spokesman Larry Speakes: “We 
| have long urged that the state of 
| emergency be lifted as one of the 
steps the South African govern- 
ment must take to create condi- 
tions in which it would be possi- 
ble to begin negotiations with 
credible black leaders, leading 














The state of emergency ends, but restrictions endure 


South Africa’s black leaders were less 
sanguine. While welcoming the end of the 
emergency, they warned that without 
substantive changes in the system, lifting 
the decree would do little to reduce ten- 
sions. “Political adversaries will continue 
to be detained, banned and harassed, and 
township communities will continue to 
suffer from the depredations of the securi- 
ty forces,” said the Detainees’ Parents 
Support Committee. “It now seems that 
we are about to enter an era of intensified 
political repression through supercharged 
security legislation that will confer per- 
manent emergency powers.” 

South Africa has suffered 18 months 
of riots and other violent protests, during 
which a total of some 1,200 people have 
died. The unrest began after the Botha 
government pushed through constitution- 
al changes that created separate legisla- 
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tive chambers for whites, coloreds and 
Indians, while excluding blacks. Police 
and other security forces, who already en- 
joyed ample authority to conduct arbi- 
trary searches, seizures and arrests under 
the country’s normally severe security 
laws, were granted even more extensive 


powers. Nearly 8,000 people, about 2,000 


of them under the age of 16, were arrested 
under these emergency provisions. 

The turmoil intensified. Seven 
months after the state of emergency was 
imposed, the number of people killed in 
racial violence, most of them black, dou- 
bled, to more than 700, from the approxi- 
mately 300 who died in the seven months 
before the decree went into effect. The 
rising death toll only deepened the de- 
termination, particularly among young 
blacks, to continue the struggle for full 
enfranchisement. It also revived support 
for the African National Congress, the 
outlawed organization that seeks to over- 
throw the white minority government. 


patos police engaged last week 
in a shoot-out with black militants 
on a road outside Cape Town. Officials 
said security officers mounted an ambush 
after informers told them that the men 
were A.N.C. guerrillas who planned to at- 
tack the police station in Guguletu, a 
black township near Cape Town. Seven 
A.N.C. militants were killed, but their 
presence near South Africa’s southern- 
most city, far from the northern border 
area where the A.N.C. has been most ac- 
tive, is evidence that the group's 24-year- 
old insurgency campaign has become 
more aggressive. Indeed, sporadic bursts 
of violence erupted throughout the coun- 
try last week. Among the most 
dramatic: a bomb explosion in 
a toilet at the main police sta- 
tion in Johannesburg where se- 
curity suspects are interrogated. 

The state-of-emergency pro- 
visions have been more success- 
ful in limiting press coverage. 
Charging that the presence of 
cameras and tape recorders in- 
cited violence in the townships 
and conveyed negative images 
to the outside world, the gov- 
ernment banned such equip- 
ment from emergency areas 
and required reporters to re- 
quest permission to enter these 
zones. The press was permitted 
to cover the Alexandra funeral, 
which was attended by several 
leading activists, including 
Winnie Mandela, wife of jailed 
A.N.C. Spiritual Leader Nelson 
Mandela, but cameras were still 
prohibited. The CBS journalists 
say they will appeal their expul- 
sion. But even if they are al- 


that the press will continue to 
labor under emergency-style 
restrictions. So, too, will the rest 
of the country. 





to meaningful reform and a re- 
duction in violence.” 


Off limits to photographers: coffins lined up at Alexandra funeral 
Warnings that without change, lifting the decree will do little. 


—By Janice C. Simpson. Reported 
by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 


lowed to stay, it seems clear | 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Grief and Anger in Nablus 








A bad time for reason and moderation on the West Bank 


Bos and dipping above the heads 
of the crowd of 50,000, the plain 
wooden coffin was borne through the nar- 
row streets of Nablus, the largest town in 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank. At the 
front of the funeral procession, among 
mourners with drums and cymbals, flut- 
tered the black, white, green and red flag 
of the Palestinians. Groups of youths, 
their faces hidden by kaffiyehs, flashed 
the V sign. Here and there among the 
hundreds of black-bordered portraits of 
the dead man were pictures of Yasser 
Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization. The deceased: Zafer al 
Masri, 44, the slain mayor of Nablus, who 
was buried early last week in a highly 
charged atmosphere of grief and anger. 
Al Masri, who was appointed mayor 
only last November by the Israelis, was 
shot on the morning of March 2 outside 
the Nablus municipal building. Though 
he was a Palestinian moderate with close 
ties to Jordan, his funeral turned into the 
largest show of public support for the out- 
lawed P.L.O. that has been seen in the 
West Bank since the territory was occu- 
pied by Israel in 1967. The mourners also 


| displayed their displeasure with Jordan’s 
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Throng bearing coffin of al Masri, inset 
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King Hussein, who last month announced 
that he had broken off political ties with 
Arafat following the failure of the two 
men to find a common approach to the 
Middle East peace process. “Hussein, you 
pig, your hands should be tied!” 
2 they shouted. “No Hussein! No 
Assad! Only the P.L.O.!” After 
E winding through the town for 
nearly two hours, the procession 
approached the blue-domed Haj 
Mazuz al Masri mosque, which 
had been built by the slain may- 
or’s uncle. There, the body was 
removed from its coffin, passed 
overhead from hand to hand into the 
courtyard of the mosque, and buried in a 
stone tomb covered with a marble slab. 
So far, Israeli authorities have de- 
tained as many as 20 Palestinians in con- 


| nection with the shooting, but have ap- 


parently made little progress in solving 
the murder. Prime Minister Shimon Peres 
told the Knesset’s Defense and Foreign 
Affairs Committee that the radical Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Palestine or 
the notorious Abu Nidal group was 
“probably” responsible for the killing. 
Both Syrian-backed, anti-Arafat groups 
accused al Masri of being an Israeli col- 
laborator, and Abu Nidal also called the 
assassination “a warning” to Arafat and 
Hussein. Some Israeli sources, however, 
did not rule out Arafat's own Fatah orga- 
nization as the culprit. Had the main- 
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The Frailties of Diplomacy 


4 ardly had the Camp David accords been signed on Sept. 
17, 1978, when the participants began to argue about 
what they had agreed to during the 13 days they had spent 
together at the presidential retreat in Maryland’s Catoctin 
Mountains. On Sept. 18, President Jimmy Carter told Con- 
gress that Israeli Prime Minister Menachem Begin had 
agreed to a freeze on the building of new Israeli settlements 
in the Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip until an 
autonomy agreement for those territories had been negotiat- 
ed—a process that could take several years. For his part, Be- 
gin insisted that the freeze applied only to the three months 
that would be required to work out the final details of the 
peace treaty between Egypt and Israel. 

That disagreement took the bloom off the Camp David 
accords, made it far more difficult for Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat to convince other Arabs that he had not sold 
out the Palestinian cause, and helped catapult the peace pro- 
cess into the limbo in which it remains today. How did the 


cial Sept. 16 meeting, Begin agreed the settlements freeze 
was to be linked to the autonomy talks. On the other hand, 
Quandt adds, “it is clear from most accounts that Begin did 
say something about a freeze for only three months, though 
he apparently implied that it could be extended.” 

The next day, as promised, Begin sent Carter a letter on 
the subject. To Carter's dismay, it specified that the freeze 
would be limited to the three months of the Egyptian-Israeli 
talks. Carter rechecked his notes and, convinced that the 
misunderstanding would be worked out, asked Begin to sub- 
mit a revised version the following day—after the Camp Da- 
vid accords were to be signed. When the new letter arrived, it 
was exactly the same as the draft that Carter had rejected 
the previous day. “Careful, prudent negotiators would have 
insisted on seeing the final draft instead of relying on hope,” 
Quandt writes. “As a result, the Americans made their most 
serious technical mistake.” 

For some weeks thereafter, Carter tried to resolve the 
matter with Begin, but the Israeli leader refused to budge. To 
make matters worse, he announced in late October that ex- 
isting West Bank settlements would be “thickened,” or en- 





confusion arise? In a new book, Camp 
David: Peacemaking and Politics, pub- 
lished last week by the Brookings In- 
stitution, Middle East Expert William 
Quandt, a staff member of the Nation- 
al Security Council during the Carter 
Administration and a participant in 
the Camp David talks, provides an in- 
sider’s account of the flaw at the heart 
of Carter’s greatest foreign- policy suc- 
cess. It is a cautionary tale about the 
frailties of diplomacy. 
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__, larged, immediately. Quandt regards 
= Begin as the most able of the Camp 
= David negotiators, the one who knew 
" best “how to play the cards in his 
hands” and who was “meticulous in 
turning words to his advantage.” Al- 
though he agreed to an Israeli with- 
drawal from the Sinai, he won not only 
a peace with Egypt but also a “com- 
paratively free hand for Israel in deal- 
ing with the West Bank and Gaza.” 
Concludes Quandt: “For Begin, Sinai 
had been sacrificed, but Eretz Israel 








Quandt believes Carter was essen- 
tially correct in thinking that, at a cru- 


Sadat, Carter and Begin at Camp David 


had been won.” 
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stream P.L.O. wanted to hit back at Hus- 
sein, Mayor al Masri would have been a 
logical target. Not only had his appoint- 
ment received Jordan’s tacit approval, but 
his family is part of the Jordanian Estab- 
lishment. His elder brother Hikmat is 
deputy speaker of the Jordanian upper 
house, and his nephew Taher is Hussein’s 
Foreign Minister. 

Whoever was responsible, the assassi- 
nation was a setback for what little is left 
of the peace process that has evolved from 
the 1978 Camp David accords (see box). It 
undermined King Hussein’s hopes of 
finding partners among moderate West 
Bank Palestinians to replace the recalci- 
trant P.L.O. Equally, it was a serious blow 
to Prime Minister Peres’ plans for return- 
ing the administration of the major towns 
to moderate Palestinians after three years 
of direct military control. And it was a 
savage tragedy for a distinguished family 
that has taken a lead in trying to improve 
the quality of life on the West Bank. In the 
wake of al Masri’s assassination, three 
other moderate mayoral candidates all 
announced that they were unavailable be- 
cause they did not want to “discredit the 
leadership of the P.L.O.” The likelihood is 
that they simply feared for their lives. 


hroughout the Middle East, it was 

a bad week for the forces of modera- 
tion. In Beirut, four French television 
crewmen were kidnaped on Saturday by 
unknown gunmen. Earlier, the shadowy 
Islamic Jihad, believed to be the umbrella 
organization that includes Shi‘ite Funda- 
mentalist groups like the Iranian-backed 
Hizballah (Party of God), announced that 
it had killed French Researcher Michel 
Seurat, 37, one of the four other French- 
men kidnaped in the Lebanese capital 
during the past two years. Six Americans 
and one Briton are still missing. The rea- 
sons for the alleged murder: retaliation 
against the French for their pro-Iraq poli- 
cy in the gulf war and for the recent ex- 
pulsion from France of two opponents of 
the Baghdad government, who were sent 
back to Iraq and possibly executed. At 
week’s end the report of Seurat’s death, 
which is what brought the four TV jour- 
nalists to Beirut, had not been confirmed. 

In Egypt, Cairenes were slowly recov- 
ering from the effects of rioting by 17,000 
security policemen. The official toll: 107 
killed and 719 injured, roughly three 
times the number originally reported. 
The riots’ apparent cause: discontent of 
police conscripts, angry over poor pay 
and living conditions, who were soon 
joined by Fundamentalist agitators. The 
mutiny was quickly put down. In the 
short term, the government of President 
Hosni Mubarak was not seriously dam- 
aged by the ordeal. But with the country’s 
economy a shambles, any new govern- 
ment austerity measures could provoke 
another explosion of rioting by the urban 
poor that not even the disciplined and 
professional Egyptian army would be 
able to contain. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo and Roland 
Flamini/Jerusalem 
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SPAIN 


A Crucial Vote on NATO 





Membership becomes a test of European ties 


he statue of Christopher Columbus, 

tall atop a rococo column in the spa- 
cious Madrid plaza, gazed off toward the 
New World as more than 750,000 Span- 
iards gathered in the square and streets 
and parks around it. Chanted the crowd: 
“NATO no! Bases out!” 

That rally and a dozen others like it 
that have been held in recent weeks in 
Spain are part of a heated debate preced- 
ing a referendum over whether Spain 
should remain a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. The vote 
takes place this week, and preballot polls 
show the pro-NATO forces losing in a close 
contest. 

At the center of the debate is Socialist 





Demonstrators with effigies of President Reagan and Gonzalez march in support of withdrawal 





by Manuel Fraga Iribarne of the Popular 
Alliance Party. Fraga has seized on the is- 
sue as a way to embarrass the Socialists 
and has urged his followers to abstain. 
But last week a prominent member of 
the Popular Alliance, Maria Fernandez 
Espaiia, resigned, saying that the party’s 
policy was “dangerous.” 

Convincing Spanish voters to back 
NATO has been a difficult task. When the 
informal referendum campaign began 24 
years ago, only 17% favored continued 
membership in the alliance. By last week 
the gap had narrowed, yet all but one of 
the last polls before the vote showed 
Gonzalez going down to defeat. 

Though still trailing, Gonzalez and 
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Anti-Americanism has played an important role in the campaign to reject the alliance. 


Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez Marquez, 
who swept into office in 1982 partly on the 
strength of his call for a referendum on 
NATO, which Spain had joined only a few 
months before in an effort to move closer 
to the rest of Europe and assure the safety 
of its fragile democracy. The Socialist 
campaign took advantage of some strong 
anti-American feeling, which is a legacy 
of U.S. backing for General Francisco 
Franco, who ruled Spain from 1939 until 
his death in 1975. The U.S. has had mili- 
tary bases in Spain since 1953. 

Upon taking office, Gonzalez re- 
versed his anti-NATO position but was 
nonetheless obliged to go ahead with the 
referendum. He now sees NATO member- 
ship as part of a policy of close ties with 
the rest of Europe, which was epitomized 
by Spain’s entry into the European Com- 
munity in January. But Gonzalez’s turn- 
around on the issue has created turmoil 
in his Socialist Party. He says he will be 
happy if a mere majority of the Socialists 
support him. 

Gonzalez will get little help from his 
pro-NATO parliamentary opponents, led 
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his supporters worked extremely hard to 
make the vote closer than expected with a 
clever campaign in which they attempted 
to turn any anti-Americanism on its head. 
“Tsn’t it better to discuss our defense with 
our European partners instead of just with 
the Americans?” asked Gonzalez. In an 
effort to increase the size of the yes vote, 
the referendum promises, in addition, 
that nuclear weapons would continue to 
be prohibited on Spanish soil and the 
number of authorized U.S. troops in Spain 
would be reduced from its current number 
of 12,000. 

As the voting day approached, Euro- 
pean and US. diplomats waited with ap- 
prehension, hoping Gonzalez could pull off 
a miracle. From a military standpoint, 
Spain’s withdrawal would matter little, 
since even now the country is not part of 
NATO’s unified military command struc- 
ture, But NATO Secretary-General Lord 
Carrington warned that a referendum de- 
feat would result in a “very grave weaken- 
ing of the alliance.” ——By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by B.J. Phillips and Jane Walker/ 
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46 A man whom the world trusts.” 
That is the campaign slogan be- 
ing used by Kurt Waldheim, who be- 
came an international figure during ten 
years as United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in his current campaign to become 
President of Austria. Last week the 
motto became an ironic taunt to Wald- 
heim, who had been favored to win 
the May 4 election. Documents and pho- 
tographs, apparently leaked by oppo- 
nents, provided compelling evidence that 
Waldheim was a member of two Nazi or- 
ganizations and served in a German 
army command responsible for the de- 
portation of Greek Jews to death camps. 
Waldheim, 67, compound- 
ed his dilemma with a vague 
and unconvincing rebuttal. By 
week’s end Waldheim had done 
irreparable damage to the repu- 
tation for cool diplomacy that 
he earned as head of the U.N. 
between 1972 and 1982. 

Waldheim’s army service 
record was obtained by the 
World Jewish Congress, which 
had been critical of anti-Israel 
resolutions passed at the U.N. 
during his tenure as Secretary- 
General. The incriminating rec- 
ords had been on file since 
the end of World War II, but ap- 
parently were overlooked. Eli 
Rosenbaum, the W.J.C. general 
counsel, saw their contents last 
month and shared the informa- 
tion with the New York Times, 
which printed the allegations 
last week. 

The army service file, about 
40 pages long, listed all organi- 
zations to which Waldheim be- 
longed. It showed that in 1938 
he joined the Nazi student union in Vien- 
na and the Sturmabteilung (SA), a para- 
military organization better known as the 
Brownshirts. The file and photographs 
also placed Waldheim from 1942 to "44 in 
Yugoslavia and Greece, where he served 
on the staff of General Alexander Léhr, 
who was executed in 1947 for war crimes. 

In 1938, when Adolf Hitler launched 
the Anschluss, or forced annexation of 
Austria with Germany, the 20-year-old 
Waldheim was studying at a Viennese 
academy for future diplomats. He re- 
called last week, “I took part in students’ 
social activities which might perhaps 
have been construed as membership in 
the students’ union.” 

He also said he rode horses with 
members of the Brownshirts, “and by 
mere inference my name could have been 
entered on a list of SA members.” Shortly 
after war broke out on Sept. 1, 1939, 
Waldheim was drafted into a cavalry unit. 

















Kurt Waldheim’s World War II record returns to haunt him 


In December 1941 he was seriously 
wounded on the Eastern Front by shell 
splinters and was transferred to Vienna. 
In a 1985 autobiography, Waldheim 
noted: “To my undisguised relief I was 
discharged from further service at the 
front” in March 1942, and implied that he 
spent the rest of the war studying law. 
The record, however, indicates that 
Waldheim returned to active service. He 
was sent to Salonika, Greece, as a staff of- 
ficer and translator under Léhr, the Ger- 
man general responsible for Greece, as 
well as for Serbia and Croatia. During the 
period Waldheim served on his staff, Lohr 
is said to have directed the repression of 


The former U.N. chief on the hustings recently 
A vague rebuttal compounded the dilemma. 
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Yugoslav partisans and the deportation of 
40,830 Greek Jews to death camps. 

When confronted with the records 
last week, Waldheim replied, “I hear for 
the first time [now] that there were depor- 
tations of Jews from Greece.” Countered 
Abraham Foxman of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League of B’Nai B'rith: “If he did not 
know what was going on . . . he was prob- 
ably the world’s most incompetent bu- 
reaucrat. If he knew, he is a liar.” 

The most perplexing question about 
last week’s revelations was why they had 
not come out earlier. During Austria’s 
postwar occupation, the files were almost 
certainly available to the intelligence ser- 
vices of the victorious Allies, including the 
USS. and the Soviet Union. After the war 
Waldheim held several sensitive positions, 
which required that he undergo back- 
ground checks. He was Austrian Foreign 
Minister from 1968 to 1970, ran unsuccess- 
fully for President in 1971, and 
in 1972 was nominated to the 
top post at the U.N. In 1980 the 
Central Intelligence Agency, in 
response to an inquiry from 
New York Congressman Ste- 
phen Solarz, said it had no evi- 
dence that Waldheim had been 
involved in anti-Jewish actions 
between 1939 and °41 but did 
not assess his later activities. 

The W.J.C. refused to dis- 
close how it learned about the 
records. Rosenbaum went to 
Vienna last Feb. 4, and on Feb. 
10 sent a memo to W.J.C. Presi- 
dent Edgar Bronfman that list- 
ed the political repercussions of 
exposing Waldheim’s past. The 
memo was returned the same 
day with a two-word answer: 
“Do it,” followed by Bronf- 
man’s initials. 

One of Waldheim’s unex- 
pected supporters last week 
was Nazi Hunter Simon Wie- 
senthal. Said he: “I think it is 
highly unlikely that Waldheim 
was ever a member of a Nazi organiza- 
tion.” Wiesenthal said that he had never 
had evidence of Waldheim’s Nazi activi- 
ties. Of the alleged service under Lohr, 
Wiesenthal said, “It is hard to imagine 
that in his position Waldheim knew noth- 
ing at all.” 

Although Waldheim complained that 
the new allegations were being used 
against him in his current presidential 
campaign, some Austrians suspected that 
the controversy might create a back- 
lash in his favor. By the weekend, 
new campaign leaflets, which read, 
“Now more than ever for Waldheim,” 
were being distributed. More than half of 
the letters received by conservative news- 
papers expressed support for his candida- 
cy. His reputation for forthrightness, 
however, seems unlikely to withstand the 
challenge. —By John Moody. Reported by 
Gertraud Lessing/Vienna and Wayne Svoboda/ 
New York 
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Only one person knows 
how much Alsi's full service 
means fo you. YOu. 
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Be sureto send in your ballot. 


You're the only one who knows exactly what you need from a long distance 
company. Only you know how important AT&1’s full service long distance operators 
and customer service representatives are. Only you know how much AT&T's instant 
long distance connections and unbeatable sound clarity can mean. 

But you can make your feelings clear. Right now, some of you are being asked to 
choose a long distance company. If you don't, one will be chosen for you. And since 
this decision won't be based on your needs, it might not be the right one for you. 

AT&T Long Distance. For over a hundred years, when you reached out, we were 
there. And you can keep it that way. If you're asked to choose, mail in your ballot. 
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Fuel Injection. The front- Independent Rear Sus- Halogen Headlamps. True to its 
wheel-drive 626 has a respon- pension. Mazda's patented world-class road car heritage, the new 
sive 2.0-litre OHC engine with Twin Trapezoidal Linkage neu- 626 is equipped with Euro-style, flush- 
multi-point fuel injection. tralizes toe-out forces, pro- lens halogen headlamps 


motes flat tracking, and 
enhances directional stability. 


"THE NEW FUEL 
INJECTED MAZDA 626: 








Serious Driver's Seat. 
This 626 features a 6-way 
adjustable seat with con- 
trols for lumbar support 
and seat angle. 


A WORLD-CLASS ROAD CAR 


| WITHOUT THE 
| WORLD-CLASS PRICE. 








Please send me a free, 
full-color Mazda 626 catalog. 








ADORESS APT. NO. 


ary STATE (ZIP 
Return this coupon to: Mazda 626 Catalog 
Offer, Box 5960, T, Orange, CA 92668 
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5-Speed Overdrive. A The 626 Command Center. There's a soft- Disc Brakes. For a free, 26-page Mazda 626 


5-speed overdrive trans- grip wheel with built-in tilt feature. Clustered Ventilated front disc catalog, complete the coupon 
| axle is standard. Its direct controls for easy access. Tachometer. Temper- brakes help deliver above or call this toll-free 

linkage and parallel sup- ature gauge. Trip odometer. Tinted glass. Inter- smooth, fade-resistant number: 800-521-1055. 

port rod ensure smooth, mittent-action wipers. And much more all stopping power. 

precise shifting. standard. 





“Manufacturer's suggested retail price Actual price set by dealer. Taxes, license, freight, /, 
@ gxvenancen options (radia, tires and alloy wheels shown) and other dealer charges extra 
ORIVERS Price may change without notice. Availability of vehicles with specific features may vary 
& sucka > 4) 














“Hey look, | get it from all sides. | don’t need It from my tape. Memorex" CDX 0 
c straight. Every note. Every time. And | can record at incredible 
levels without getting distortion. 
“Go ahead and c e But I'm telling you, CDX II blows those ordinary high 
it's the best. That hy it’s my tape: 1S IT LIVE... 
OR IS IT MEMOREX?" 


gives me my mu 


bias tapes away. For | 














CHINA 


Quotations of 
Chairman Chen 


In 1972 President Richard 
Nixon raised his glass in the 
| Great Hall of the People and 
quoted from the popular poet- 
ry of Mao Tse-tung. “ ‘So 
many deeds cry out to be done, 
and always urgently,” in- 
toned Nixon. “ ‘Seize the day, 
seize the hour.’ ” 

Inspiring lines, but were 
they really Mao’s? Maybe, 
maybe not, suggests China's 
official English-language 
weekly Beijing Review, which 
reported last week that a num- 
ber of poems once attributed to 
the Chairman were probably 
the work of Chen Mingyuan, 
then a 29-year-old university 
student. 

Chen, now a researcher at 
the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences, became aware of the 
misattributions when he saw a 
copy of Mao’s Unpublished Po- 
ems. “Not all these poems are 
written by Chairman Mao,” he 
told a friend. “Many are 
mine.” Chen called the appar- 
ent plagiarism to the attention 
of then Premier Chou En-lai, 
who was a defender of the peo- 
ple against Maoist radicals. 
Chou reportedly praised Chen 
for speaking out and immedi- 
ately called for circulation of 
the work to be halted 

Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing, 
had the young poet beaten and 
thrown into prison for his te- 
merity. While he was in jail, 
Chen continued to write po- 
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ems, one of which—a eulogy 
for Foreign Minister Marshal 
Chen Yi, who died in 1972— 
also found its way into a collec- 
tion of Mao’s works. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Stewing over 
Banned Brains 


Even Prime Minister David 
Lange conceded that the tactic 
was “really a strange way of 
trying to obtain the liberty of 
two guilty people.” Still, Lange 
charged last week in a letter to 
French Foreign Minister Ro- 
land Dumas that Paris has 
blocked $7 million worth of 
imported New Zealand lamb 
brains to pressure Wellington 
into releasing two French in- 
telligence officers involved in 
the sinking of the Rainbow 
Warrior, the flagship of the 
international environmental 
organization Greenpeace. A 
Greenpeace photographer was 
killed in the incident, which 
occurred while the vessel was 
docked in Auckland harbor 
last July. 

Evidence of the brain ban 
emerged early this year. A 
French importer complained 
in the Paris daily Libération 
that a routine request to import 
the delicacy (called cervelles 
and served braised in France’s 
fashionable restaurants) drew 
a protracted silence. “No one 
seems able to answer our re- 
quests,” said the importer. Si- 
multaneously, authorities in 
France’s southwestern Pacific 





Cabin door from Flight 182 awash 
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territory, New Caledonia, be- 
gan rejecting other foodstuffs 
from New Zealand, including 
500 tons of potatoes and 60 
tons of beef and mutton. 

France has also stopped 
importing New Zealand's 
canned kiwi fruit, and scat- 
tered reports suggest that fish, 
canned fruits and vegetables 
may be next on a growing list. 
So far, French officials have 
refused to make any comment 
on the embargoes 


DISASTERS 


Mounties Stalk 
Sky Bombers 


Indian and Canadian authori- 
ties probing last June's crash of 
Air India Flight 182 into the 
North Atiantic off the coast of 
Ireland have proceeded with 
glacial deliberation. India has 
never officially confirmed 
what many have suspected all 
along: that the third-worst avi- 
ation accident in history, 
which took the lives of all 307 
passengers and 22 crew mem- 
bers, was the result of a bomb 
planted in the aircraft's lug- 
gage compartment. In spite of 
their tight-lipped treatment of 
the case, investigators know 
much more than they are let- 
ting on. Or at least so says Ca- 
nadian Journalist Salim Jiwa, 
34, in a new book, The Death of 
Air India Flight 182 

Jiwa contends that those 
responsible for the crash are a 
cabal of Vancouver-based Sikh 
extremists. The Royal Canadi- 





The Duvaliers on the move 
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an Mounted Police, says Jiwa, 
have identified at least a 
dozen people responsible for 
the explosion and are only 
tying up loose ends before 
moving in 


FRANCE 


Baby Doc 
Settles In 


Oh, the pain of being a pariah! 
French authorities last week 
allowed Jean-Claude (“Baby 
Doc”) Duvalier, Haiti’s ousted 
dictator, to quit the lakeside 
luxury hotel where he, his wife 
Michéle and their entourage 
have holed up for a month. His 
destination: St. Vallier-de- 
Thiey, a pastoral community 
within minutes of the silvery 
beaches of the French Riviera 
Baby Doc has reportedly been 
placed under a relaxed form of 
house arrest that limits his 
movements to the immediate 
area 

His new residence is a ten- 
room villa with five acres of 
land, a tennis court and a 
swimming pool. But the former 
dictator has even grander de- 
signs in the region, namely, a 
$7 million chateau nearby with 
240 acres. Duvalier’s arrival 
was met with local protests 
While authorities deny that 
Baby Doc will be permitted to 
live in France permanently, no 
country has yet offered him 
refuge, and the French seem 
resigned to letting him stay 
on—at least long enough to get 
his backhand in shape 
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The night shift at the General Motors 
plant in Wentzville, Mo., was busy putting 
together Buick Park Avenues and Olds- 
mobile Regency 98s when ten policemen 
quietly entered the factory. Making their 
way along the assembly line, the officers 
clapped handcuffs on twelve workers. They 
had allegedly sold cocaine, hashish, mari- 
Juana and LSD with an estimated street 
value of $250,000 to two young undercover 
agents who had been hired by GM to pose 
as assembly-line workers 





Alarmed by reports of widespread drug 
and alcohol use at its Laughlin, Nev., gen- 
erating station, the Southern California 
Edison Co. organized its own raid. Corpo- 
rate managers and security officers cut the 
personal padlocks off 400 employee lockers 
to rummage through the contents. They 
searched cars in the parking lot and even 
Srisked a few workers. Seven employees 
were fired for possessing drugs or alcohol at 
work in violation of company rules 





Twenty Unocal employees were startled 
when company cars and vans converged on 
their remote oil-pumping station in Piru, 
Calif., and discharged a cordon of private 
security officers and drug-sniffing dogs to 
search the grounds. No drugs were found, 
but six workers were later suspended when 
urine tests demanded by the company 
showed traces of marijuana. The six were 
reinstated only after they agreed to submit 
to urinalysis regularly in the future. 


n the old days, an oilworker might 

have decked his boss for asking him to 

supply a urine sample, and workplace 

raids by company vigilantes, let alone 
police, would have been unthinkable. But 
in the old days, it was rare for someone 
to come to work stoned on drugs or for 
managers to have to worry about coke- 
heads in the office. Not anymore, and not 
just in isolated instances either. Illegal 
drugs have become so pervasive in the 
U.S. workplace that they are used in al- 
most every industry, the daily compan- 
ions of blue- and white-collar workers 
alike. Their presence on the job is sap- 
ping the energy, honesty and reliability of 
the American labor force even as compe- 
tition from foreign companies is growing 
ever tougher, 

Now U.S. employers have decided to 
strike back at the drug plague. In high- 
rise office towers and sprawling factory 
complexes, in bustling retail stores and re- 
mote warehouses, companies are cracking 











Battling the Enemy Within 








Companies fight to drive illegal drugs out of the workplace 


down on workers who get high on the job. 
Supervisors are watching closely for tell- 
tale signs and confronting workers who 
seem impaired. Employees caught with 
drugs are often fired on the spot, and sus- 
pected users are urged to enter rehabilita- 
tion clinics. Hundreds of companies are 
setting up programs to combat drugs, pro- 
viding psychiatric counseling for employ- 
ees, resorting to urinalysis to identify us- 





ers, and in a few cases going so far as to 
install hidden video cameras or hire un- 
dercover agents. 

A measure of the inroads drugs have 
made on the U.S. workplace came last 
week when the President’s Commission 
on Organized Crime took the extraordi- 
nary step of asking all U.S. companies 
to test their employees for drug use. In 
an initial report based on a 32-month 
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study, the commission also urged the 
Government not only to test its own 
workers but to withhold federal contracts 
from private firms that refuse to do the 
same. “Drug trafficking is the most seri- 
ous organized-crime problem in the 
world today,” said the commission, which 
argued that the Government and private 
companies can play a vital role in curbing 
demand for drugs. 

The recommendations immediately 
stirred a fire storm of controversy. Said 
Representative Peter Rodino, a New Jer- 
sey Democrat who chairs the House Judi- 
ciary Committee: “Wholesale testing is 
unwarranted and raises serious civil liber- 
ty concerns.” Agreed Democratic Repre- 
sentative Charles Schumer of New York: 
“Trying to stop organized crime’s multi- 
million-dollar drug business by creating a 
police state in federal office buildings 
would be virtually ineffective and would 
create one crime to stop another.” 

But many business leaders have con- 





cluded that the threat posed by drugs on 
the job can be answered only with tough 
measures. Dr. Michael Walsh, chief of 
clinical and behavioral pharmacology at 
the National Institute on Drug Abuse, 
notes that the number of corporations 
that ask him for advice on how to get 
drugs out of the workplace has increased 
dramatically in the past few months. Says 
he: “The momentum is very, very strong 
at this point.” 

And with good reason. The costs of 
drug abuse on the job are staggering. The 
consequences range from accidents and 
injuries to theft, bad decisions and ruined 
lives. According to the Research Triangle 
Institute, a respected North Carolina 
business-sponsored research organiza- 
tion, drug abuse cost the U.S. economy 
$60 billion in 1983, or nearly 30% more 
than the $47 billion estimated for 1980. 
Other studies have found that employees 
who use drugs are far less productive than 
their co-workers and miss ten or more 
limes as many workdays. Drug abusers 
are three times as likely as nonusers to in- 
jure themselves or someone else. More- 
over, addicts with expensive habits are 
much more likely to steal cash from a 
company safe, products from a warehouse 
or equipment from a factory. 

Concern is greatest, of course, in in- 
dustries where mistakes can cost lives. 
Since 1975, about 50 train accidents have 
been attributed to drug- or alcohol-im- 
paired workers. In those mishaps, 37 peo- 
ple were killed, 80 were injured, and more 
than $34 million worth of property was 
destroyed. In 1979, for instance, a Conrail 
employee was high on marijuana at the 
controls of a locomotive when he missed a 
stop signal and crashed into the rear of 
another train at Royersford, Pa. The acci- 
dent killed two people and caused dam- 
ages amounting to $467,500. 

In the airline industry, the code of 
pride and honor that has kept most pilots 
and air-traffic controllers sober over the 
years may be seriously eroding. In Sep- 
tember 1984 a pilot for a major interna- 
tional airline called 800-COCAINE, a New 
Jersey-based hot line that provides treat- 
ment referral and information. He said 
that he had been up for three days straight 
snorting cocaine and that he was sched- 
uled to fly a passenger jet to Europe that 
night. He was feeling exhausted and para- 
noid, he confided, but was sure he could 
stay awake and alert if he just kept taking 
drugs. “Call in sick and get some sleep,” 
urged the hot-line counselor. The counsel- 
or, who never found out what the pilot fi- 
nally decided to do, says that such calls 
are not unusual. 

The National Transportation Safety 
Board attributed a fatal 1983 air accident 
to illegal drug abuse. Two crewmen died 
when a cargo flight crash-landed at New- 
ark airport. Autopsies showed that the pi- 
lot had been smoking marijuana, possibly 
while flying. In an incident last March, a 
New York-based air-traffic controller 
who had been injecting three grams of co- 
caine daily at work put a DC-10 jumbo jet 
on a collision course with a private plane. 
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At the last moment, the smaller aircraft 
made an emergency landing. 

Even the space program has not been 
immune to the drug plague. Dr. Howard 
Frankel, who was medical director of 
Rockwell’s space shuttle division from 
1981 until 1983, says that he treated em- 
ployees who were hallucinating on the 
job, collapsing from cocaine overdoses 
and using marijuana, PCP, heroin and nu- 
merous other drugs while they worked. 
Frankel estimates that 20% to 25% of the 
Rockwell workers at the Palmdale, Calif., 
plant, the final assembly point for the four 
space shuttles, were high on the job from 
drugs, alcohol or both. During the con- 
struction of the spacecraft, police raided 
Rockwell’s shuttle assembly plant in 
Downey, Calif., several times after under- 
cover agents bought cocaine, heroin, 
methamphetamines and marijuana from 
employees. Nine workers were fired. 


© evidence suggests that Rock- 
well’s drug situation had anything 
to do with the Challenger tragedy. 
The solid rocket booster that is 
suspected of causing the explosion was 
made by Chicago-based Morton Thiokol, 
and no reports of drug use among its em- 
ployees have surfaced. Nonetheless, any 
drug abuse among production workers in 
the space program or the defense industry 
carries grave risks. Says Frankel: “In this 
kind of ultra-high-tech work, the guy who 
makes the little adjustments, the screwer- 
on of parts, the bolter of nuts, is just as im- 
portant as the project's chief engineer.” 

Besides fearing that stoned employees 
may do shoddy work on missiles and 
planes, defense industry executives are 
concerned about security. They fear that 
addicts on the payroll might sell defense 
secrets to support their habits. Moreover, 
because criminal narcotics-possession 
charges could lead to the loss of secu- 
rity clearances necessary for many jobs 
in the defense industry, drug abusers 
are extremely vulnerable to blackmail. 
Says R. Richard Heppe, the president of 
Lockheed California: “We do a lot of 
highly classified work here, and people 
with these problems are much higher 
security risks.” 

No one knows precisely how perva- 
sive drug use on the job is. But there is no 
doubt that during the past couple of dec- 
ades, illegal drugs have become deeply in- 
grained in American life. Federal experts 
estimate that between 10% and 23% of all 
U.S. workers use dangerous drugs on the 
job. Other research indicates that people 
who take drugs regularly, some 25% of 
the population according to Government 
calculations, are likely to use them at 
work or at least sometimes be on a high 
when they arrive at the workplace. In a 
1985 study conducted by the 800-COCAINE 
counselors, 75% of those calling the hot 
line reported that they sometimes took 
coke while on the job, and 69% said they 
regularly worked under the influence of 
cocaine. One-fourth said they used cocaine 
at work every day. 

Marijuana was once the most com- 
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mon drug in the workplace, but cocaine 
may now have become No. I. According 
to estimates by the National Institute on 
Drug Abuse, the number of Americans 
who take marijuana at least occasionally 
declined between 1979 and 1982, the most 
recent years for which statistics are avail- 
able, from 22 million to 20 million. Dur- 
ing the same period, the ranks of cocaine 
users increased from 15 million to 22 mil- 
lion. The problem seems to be most prev- 
alent among young adults. NIDA estimat- 
ed last week that nearly two-thirds of the 
people now entering the work force have 
used illegal drugs and 44% have taken 
them during the past year. 


ocaine is an increasingly popular 

drug to use at work, partly be- 

cause the intense high it generates 

often gives users the false feeling 
that they can do their jobs better and fast- 
er. Moreover, cocaine is easy to hide, It is 
generally snorted rather than smoked, 
and does not give off an odor as marijuana 
does, Users have devised ingenious ways 
of taking the drug right in front of their 
co-workers without being detected. Some, 
for example, buy squeeze-bottle medica- 
tions for sinus congestion, empty out the 
medicine and refill the bottles with co- 
caine. Cocaine vaporizes at temperatures 
above 80°, so merely carrying it in a pock- 
et keeps the container close to normal 
body temperature of 98.6° and the coke 
ready for sniffing. 

In many offices, drugs are as easy to 
obtain as paper clips from the stock room. 
Some dealers provide messenger services 
to deliver cocaine and marijuana right to 
their customers’ desks. In other cases, us- 
ers send unwitting company messengers 
on “business” errands to pick up packages 
that actually contain narcotics. 

Dangerous drugs can be found at ev- 
ery level of industry, from the shop floor 
to the executive suite. Says Naomi Behr- 
man, a counselor for AT&T/Bell Labs 
“You can no longer assume that because a 
person wears a three-piece suit and a 
necktie, you can rule out drug abuse.” 

In fact, many managers are in an ex- 
cellent position to hide drug habits be- 
cause they can close their office doors and 
delegate work to others. Company officers 
also travel frequently, making it easier to 
use narcotics on the sly. Chief executives 
who order up internal investigations of 
drug problems are often shocked when 
the trail leads to some of their most trust- 
ed aides. Says Special Agent George 
Miller of the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration “Companies never think of drug 
use on the executive level. They always 
think it’s on the assembly line.” 

Sometimes the chief is the culprit. 
Chairman Terence Fox of Iroquois 
| Brands, the Greenwich, Conn.—based 
maker of Champale malt liquor, was ar- 
rested in November after being discov- 
ered in a hotel room with $8,000 worth of 
cocaine. Last year Miller Brewing filed a 
$19 million civil suit against Robert Lan- 
dau Associates, a New York City sports- 
promotion firm that had gone into bank- 














ruptcy proceedings in 1984. The brewer,a | photographers and artists is buried in 


former client of Landau Associates, 
charged that President Robert Landau 
spent $2 million of Miller’s promotional 
money on cocaine, racehorses and other 
personal expenses. Landau has denied 
the allegations. 

Though drug abuse is most likely to 
make the headlines when it involves Hol- 
lywood celebrities and sports stars, the 
problem is also epidemic among doctors, 
lawyers and other professionals in high- 
pressure, fast-paced work environments. 
In the high-tech firms of California’s Sili- 
con Valley, sudden wealth has created a 


| thirst for instant gratification and expen- 


sive highs. One former employee at a 
computer company tells of being the 
office cocaine pusher for three years. 
Says he: “It was made to order. I had an 
instant clientele—hundreds of people 
who worked with me.” 

In the heady bull markets of the past 
two years, more than a few hot young bro- 
kers on Wall Street have stoked up on 
drugs for frenetic trading sessions. Steve, a 
stockbroker and recovering addict, snort- 
ed cocaine in his office, in men’s rooms, 
even in elevators. “It woke me up and 
gave me strength,” he recalls. “It made 
me feel like J.P. Morgan.” 

Up and down Madison Avenue, co- 
caine has become almost a currency in 
advertising agencies. Coke for models, 





budgets. Copywriters use cocaine to 
jump-start their creative juices. Indepen- 
dent producers supply it to agency repre- 
sentatives on location. In a survey of 
300 advertising directors conducted by 
Advertising Age magazine in August, 
45 reported cases in which cocaine had 
been used as under-the-counter compen- 
sation. Sometimes, ad agency employees 
hire production companies to make com- 
mercials only if the firms offer bribes 
of cocaine. | 

But drug abuse is not just a by-product 
of life in the fast lane. Drugs are also used 
by multitudes of blue-collar workers to re- 
lieve the deadening boredom of menial 
jobs. Says Miriam Ingebritson, clinical di- 
rector for a St. Louis—based consulting 
firm that provides drug-therapy services 
for IBM, the Cincinnati Reds and the 
City of St. Louis: “Frequently we find 
that it is not the exhilarating high that 
people are looking for, but rather to es- 
cape from tedium.” 

GM, Ford and other manufacturers 
with large blue-collar work forces have 
discovered that drug dealers offer virtual- 
ly an alternative cafeteria service in their 
plants. Instead of meat loaf, macaroni 
and apple pie, the choices are marijuana, 
hashish, cocaine and amphetamines. For 
Cherry Electrical Products, a semicon- 
ductor and electrical-equipment manu- 
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facturer near Chicago, the seamy side of 
company life came to light in October 
1984, when two employees were arrested 
late one evening for selling marijuana to 
an undercover policeman. President Peter 
Cherry then discovered that drugs were 
being peddled in the company’s stock 
room. One woman employee with an un- 
manageably expensive habit had alleged- 
ly become a parking-lot prostitute during 
breaks. Within three weeks, 20 workers 
who were accused of taking or selling 
drugs quit or were fired. Says Cherry: “It 


Telltale Hair 


D o cokeheads have hot hair? 





The answer to that question holds a potential way out for 





was like Pandora’s box was opened. We 
were stunned.” 

Some workers get so freaked out on 
drugs that they become a menace to ev- 
eryone around them. A meter reader fora 
Washington utility became crazed after 
taking PCP and ran from one backyard to 
another. He hid behind bushes and 
jumped out and screamed at frightened 
neighborhood residents until police ar- 
rested him. In New Jersey a dentist who 
injected himself with three syringes of co- 
caine every morning as he drove down the 
turnpike to work began to complain that 
the fillings he was putting into patients’ 
mouths were talking to him. His partners 
quickly forced the dentist to sell his share 
of the practice. 

Many professionals have ridden their 
drug habits to bankruptcy and homeless- 
ness. Bob, a Wall Street trader, was so 
hooked on cocaine that he lost his job 
and wound up eating out of garbage cans 


| and living on the streets, David, an attor- 


ney in New Jersey, spent $60,000 on co- 
caine in 1983 and frequently free-based 


| cocaine in his office. Fearing that invisi- 


ble people were watching him at all hours, 
he nailed shut the windows in his house 
and covered them with sheets, but still 
believed they were coming through the 
walls. Both men now regularly attend 
meetings of Cocaine Anonymous, a na- 
tional self-help group patterned on 
the principles of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
While David is back on the job, many of 
the people he used to get high with were 
not so fortunate. Says he: “A lot of my old 
friends are dead.” 

Until recently, many companies have 
been slow to respond to their growing 
drug dilemmas. They did not realize how 
widespread the abuse was and had no idea 
how to combat it. Managers were not sure 
how to recognize the signs of drug use and 
were often afraid to confront workers who 
appeared to be high. Many executives 
doubted that the problem was serious 
enough to warrant a crackdown that 
might generate bad publicity. 

But the smoking, snorting and dealing 
on the job eventually became so blatant 
and the results so tragic that companies 
could no longer afford to ignore what was 


| going on. New York-based Capital Cities 
| ABC woke up to its drug troubles in 1984 
after an employee collapsed at work, and 
subsequently died, from a cocaine over- 
| dose. Shortly thereafter, Capital Cities, 
| which later acquired ABC, discovered or- 
| ganized drug dealing in one of its divi- 
| sions. Last year, according to Dr. Robert 
| Wick, corporate medical director for 
American Airlines, a computer operator 
who was high on marijuana failed to load 
a crucial tape into a major airline’s com- 
puter reservations system. Result: the sys- 
tem was out of service for some eight 
hours, costing the company about $19 
million. Says Wick: “That was an awfully 
expensive joint by anybody’s standards.” 

Such revelations have broken down 
corporate resistance to taking a strong 
stand against drugs. Psychiatrist Robert 
DuPont, a former director of the National 
Institute on Drug Abuse who now helps 
companies set up antidrug programs, says 
that employers “have gone through a 
mental barrier that was blocking them 
before. What was that barrier? The barri- 
er was that it was a private matter. The 
barrier was that it was not very impor- 
tant. The barrier was that there was not 
anything to be done about it anyhow. The 
barrier was that it was a societal problem 
and not a work-related problem. There 
was a whole series of barriers that kept 
the companies from moving, and they are 
all falling down.” 

Employee attitudes toward drugs are 
slowly changing as well. Workers have 
long been reluctant to turn in their col- 
leagues for drug use. They have been 
afraid of ruining their co-workers’ careers 
and of being ostracized for snitching. In 
addition, they could not be sure that man- 
agement would believe them or back 
them up. But more and more employees 
are becoming fed up with working along- 
side people who are stoned. Says a news 
correspondent for a major New York City 
TV station: “After all, you work for 
days sometimes to make a story the best 
you can, and then some drug-abusing 
idiot pushes the wrong button when 
you're on the air. Why should I put up 
with that?” 

Once companies acknowledge and 














on human hair, it reveals what drugs have been taken and, 
unlike blood or urine tests, shows when the chemicals were 


consumed. 


Baumgartner and his partner, Psychopharmacologist 


Ronald Siegel, claim that the hair test is more reliable than 





employers who wish to test workers or job applicants for 
drug use but are reluctant to face the delicate task of asking 
for urine or blood samples. Not surprisingly, executives and 
assembly-line workers often balk at the indignity of testing. 
But people might object less to losing just a snippet of hair, 
particularly if it meant a less demeaning and more accurate 
method of drug screening. The question is relevant because 
scientists have discovered that human hair holds a perma- 
nent record of all chemicals that a person has taken. 

Los Angeles Chemist Werner Baumgartner has devel- 
oped a new drug test that utilizes radiation. When performed 
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urinalysis. The San Diego-based Navy Drug Rehabilitation 
Center has been using the test on an experimental basis since 
last December. At the same time, Baumgartner and Siegel 
are training technicians so that the test can be tried on a 
broader scale. 

A fascinating sidelight of the research is that the test can 
be used on preserved hair samples from long-dead famous 
figures. Among samples that Baumgartner and Siegel have 
analyzed are locks belonging to John Keats, the 19th century 
poet. The test confirmed scholars’ suspicions that the author 
of Ode on a Grecian Urn was an opium user. 
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YOUR DREAM OF OWNING A JAGUAR 
JUST CAME A LITTLE CLOSER TO REALITY 





INTRODUCING 


SELECT EDITION 


FACTORY WARRANTED 
PRE-OWNED JAGUARS. 





Just looking at the mag- 
nificent Jaguar can make 
your heart beat faster. 

No other car in the 
world has this fluid grace. 
It has been called “the 
most beautiful sedan 
ever built.” Yet beauty of 
form is only a hint at the 
excitement that awaits 
you within 

The Jaguar moves, 
handles and responds 
with a combination of 
quick reflexes and utter 
smoothness that is, we 
feel, unrivaled. A world- 
class performance ma- 
chine, itisatthe same time 
a masterpiece of hand- 
crafted luxury. Rare wal- 
nut panels, supple leather 
and a delightful collection 
of power and electronic 
amenities await your 
enjoyment. Simply put, it 
is adream Car 

And now your dream of 
owning an XJ6 or XJ-S is 
closer than ever to reality. 

Select Edition pre 
owned Jaguars are not 
only beautiful but acces- 
sible. Most are priced in 
the $18,000-$26,000* 
range. All are specially 
selected — not every pre-owned Jaguar 
qualifies. None is older than the 1982 
model and none has more than 50,000 
miles on its odometer. All are put through 
the most extensive service procedure on 
Jaguar's regular maintenance schedule 
A comprehensive parts package is also 
fitted to higher mileage cars to insure 
that Jaguar's legendary ride and han- 
dling standards are maintained 

So confident is Jaguar of the superb 
condition of these cars that every one 
comes backed by a special Select Edi- 
tion factory warranty for 12 months or 
12,000 miles, whichever comes first. If 


the qualified Jaguar you buy still has time 
left on its original warranty, the pre- 
owned warranty will go into effect when 
the original Jaguar warranty expires 

With every Select Edition pre-owned 
Jaguar you get the benefit of authorized 
Jaguar service. Your car will be beautifully 
cared for by factory-trained experts. 

So come into your participating 


ENJOY TOMORROW. BUCKLE UP TODAY. 


JAGUAR 


A BLENDING OF ART AND MACHIN 





Jaguar dealer today and make your 
dream come true. And ask your dealer 
for full details of the Jaguar Select Edition 
limited warranty. For the name of the 
dealer nearest you, call this toll-free 
number: 1-800-447-4700 


Availability of Select Edition cars is dependent 
on supply of qualified pre-owned Jaguars 
Check your dealer for current availability. 


Select Edition is a trademark of Jaguar Cars Inc 


*Estimates based on NADA Official Used Car 
Guide, December 1985. Prices of individual vehi- 
cles will be established by your Jaguar dealer 
based upon the market, age of vehicle and 
condition 























confront the drug threat, their first task is 
to establish a consistent policy that is both 
firm and fair. Typically, companies de- 
cide to dismiss workers caught taking or 
selling drugs on the job but also offer a 
helping hand to users who voluntarily ad- 
mit their problem 

To help put impaired workers on the 
road to rehabilitation, about 30% of the 
FORTUNE 500 largest industrial corpora- 
tions have established in-house employee- 
assistance programs, commonly known as 
EAPs. Many of these programs were set up 
during the 1970s for workers suffering 
from alcoholism, and have since been ex- 
panded to include drug abusers. The mo- 
tivation behind the EAPs has been eco- 
nomic as well as humanitarian. Says Drug 
Consultant Ingebritson: “It’s much easier 
to help a person who has been on the job 
for nine years than it is to hire and train 
someone to replace him.” 

Mobil’s drug-treatment program is 
fairly typical. Employees with a problem 
can call or stop by the medical depart- 
ments at any of the oil company’s facili- 
ties around the world. Supervisors who 
spot unusual behavior that is affecting job 
performance can encourage workers to 
contact an employee-assistance counsel- 
or. After initial medical examinations 
and counseling sessions, patients are gen- 
erally referred to a hospital or outpatient 
drug clinic for treatment, which may take 
from four to six weeks. During that period 
the employees are given sick leave with 
pay, and their status is kept confidential. 
Company health-insurance benefits pay 
all the treatment costs. Once employees 
return to the job, they are allowed to at- 
tend follow-up counseling sessions during 
work hours. Says Dr. Joseph M. Cannella, 
Mobil’s medical director: “We like to 
identify people, get them treated and 
back to work.” He claims that Mobil’s 
rehabilitation efforts have been 70% to 
75% successful. 

Many companies, including Capital 
Cities/ABC, Xerox and Dean Witter, 
have made it easier for employees to seek 
help by setting up nationwide hot lines 
with toll-free 800 numbers that workers 
and their families can call to get advice on 
drug problems. The service offers a guar- 
antee of privacy to employees who are re- 
luctant to approach their bosses or stop by 





is on the phone, the hot-line counselor can 
encourage him to get help through an EAP 
or local clinical program. 

While helping current employees to 
quit taking drugs, many companies are 
working to make sure that they do not 
take on any additional drug users. More 
and more firms are requiring job appli- 
cants to submit to new, sophisticated lab- 
oratory tests that can detect traces of 
narcotics in urine samples, and before 
long, companies may also be testing hair 
(see box) 

The list of corporations that ask all 
job applicants to undergo urinalysis is like 
a roll call of the largest and most presti- 
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medical departments. Once the drug user 





Economy & Business 


gious firms in the U.S. Among them: Ex- | 


xon, IBM, Lockheed, Shearson Lehman, 
Federal Express, United Airlines, TWA, 
Hoffmann-La Roche, the New York 
Times. On March 1, Du Pont became the 
newest name on the list. And this spring, 
AT&T, which already tests applicants at 
plants where volatile chemicals are han- 
died, will start screening all potential em- 
ployees at its manufacturing facilities for 
drug use. About one-fourth of the For- 
TUNE 500 companies now screen appli- 
cants for drugs, and an additional 20% are 
expected to begin doing so this year 


n increasing number of firms are 
testing not only applicants but 
also certain classes of current 
employees. Rockwell, for exam- 
ple, makes test pilots give periodic urine 
samples. Dozens of companies, including 
the Los Angeles Times, Southern Pacific 
railroad and Georgia Power, an electric 
utility, now demand that employees take 
drug tests if their supervisors think they 
may be impaired. All the major US. oil 
companies have instituted such a policy 
for workers on drilling rigs. Since last 
month, a Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion regulation has required some 100,000 
employees who operate US. railroads to 
undergo urinalysis whenever their super- 
visors think they may be high. This week 
a new regulation takes effect requiring 
workers to take a test when they have 
been involved in a serious accident. 
Drug testing of all employees is still 








rare, but some organizations are consider- 
ing that step, especially in professional 
sports. After the New England Patriots 
suffered the most humiliating Super Bowl 
defeat (46-10) in history last January, the 
team admitted that several of its key play- 
ers had been using illegal drugs during the 
season. Coach Raymond Berry has asked 
all players to submit to random drug test- 
ing. Two weeks ago, Baseball Commis- 
sioner Peter Ueberroth suspended seven 
players for one year without pay for using 
and distributing drugs. To be reinstated, 
the players must give 10% of their 1986 
salaries to drug-rehabilitation programs, 
contribute 100 hours of community ser- 
vice in each of the next two years and 
agree to drug testing on demand for the 
rest of their careers 

The largest employer to test all per- 
sonnel is the U.S. military. Alarmed by 
rampant drug use among men and wom- 
en in uniform, the Pentagon began wide- 
spread random testing in 1982, starting 
with the Army. At first, the program was 
developed so fast and handled so sloppily 
that it gave drug testing a bad name. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers claimed that they were 
falsely accused of being drug users be- 
cause of inaccurate results 

In July 1984, the Army admitted that 
in tests of 60,000 soldiers, about half of the 
urine samples had been mishandled. In 
many cases, samples were mixed up in the 
lab, and service members received results 
from specimens that were not their own 
Since then, the Pentagon has improved 
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procedures and extended the tests to all 
branches of the armed forces. It claims to 
have cut drug use by military personnel in 
half since 1980. 

The most widely used new urine test, 
known as EMIT (for Enzyme Multiplied 
Immunoassay Test), is believed to be 97% 
accurate in the best of circumstances. But 
since laboratory workers often mishandle 
or accidentally contaminate the samples 





during analysis, the rate of accuracy may 
be considerably less. Because of such 
doubts, few companies fire employees or 
refuse to hire applicants on the basis of 
only one test. If the first test indicates 
drug use, employers generally try to con- 
firm that result with a second urinalysis 
using a different laboratory technique. 

A few companies are waging a more 
active—and clandestine—war against 








drugs. GM, for example, has used private 
undercover agents supervised by the po- 
lice to make some 200 arrests at its plants 
within the past 18 months. In the sting op- 
eration at the Wentzville plant, the com- 
pany was able to hire two young former 
narcotics agents unobtrusively when it 
added a second shift. Dressed in T shirts 
and jeans, they mingled easily with the as- 
sembly-line workers. During a six-month 
period they bought everything from co- 
caine to LSD from the plant’s alleged 
pushers. Says Dr. Robert Wiencek, GM’s 
director of occupational safety and health: 
“We want any individual who is selling 
drugs in our plants to know that his days 
as a GM employee are numbered. We're 
not going to tolerate it.” Last week Elec- 
tronic Data Systems, a subsidiary of GM, 
began firing employees in the Detroit area 
who had failed drug-screening tests given 
to 104 security guards, clerks and secre- 
taries in February. 

Some firms are literally calling in the 
dogs. Canine detectives, trained to recog- 
nize the smell of marijuana and other 
drugs, have nosed around offshore oil 
platforms owned by Pennzoil, Mobil and 
Exxon. Atlanta’s Alpha Academy of Dog 
Training supplies drug-sniffing German 
shepherds, springer spaniels and golden 
retrievers to corporate clients and law-en- 
forcement agencies. 

The corporate battle against drugs isa 
bonanza for dozens of small companies 
that provide the weapons. Private labora- 
tories that perform drug tests, for exam- | 
ple, are growing rapidly. So are security 
firms that supply undercover agents. Pro- 
fessional Law Enforcement, a five-year- 
old Dayton firm, has doubled its business 
in the past year. Says President William 
Taylor III: “Companies are starting to 
recognize that they have to attack the 

















The Other Plague 


A $ executives confront the scary phenomenon of drug use 
on the job, they cannot afford to forget about an older 
and even more prevalent problem: alcoholism among work- 
ers. Though drinking hard liquor is not as fashionable as it 
once was and Americans have cut their average consump- 
tion of alcohol by 4% since 1980, the number of people who 
are addicted to booze has increased by 8%, to 12 million, ac- 
cording to the National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Al- 
coholism. More than any other ailment, alcoholism breeds 
absenteeism, high medical bills and reduced work quality. 
North Carolina’s Research Triangle Institute estimates that 
alcoholism cost the U.S. economy $117 billion in 1983, up 
30% since 1980. 

Today, though, physicians and counselors are increas- 
ingly encountering a different kind of alcoholic—one who 
uses both booze and drugs. Says Dr. Jules Trop, the adminis- 
trator of the Addiction Treatment Center at Mount Sinai 
Medical Center in Miami Beach and himself a recovered co- 
caine addict: “A pure alcoholic is a rarity these days, just as a 
pure coke junkie is.” Addicts who stick to alcohol alone are 
typically over 45, while younger people are more likely to use 
a combination of cocaine, marijuana and liquor. Dr. Joseph 
Pursch, medical director of CompCare, a chain of treatment 


centers based in Irvine, Calif., points out that workers 
who are drunk on the job sometimes think that cocaine 
or some other stimulant will sober them up and help them 
perform better. 

Many companies’ employee-assistance programs com- 
bat alcoholism and drug abuse with similar methods of hos- 
pital care and psychiatric counseling. Says Peggy Carey, 
manager of New England Telephone’s treatment program: 
“We treat addicts as addicts, no matter what the substance.” 

While alcoholism strikes janitors and corporate chiefs 
alike, executives can be the most difficult to deal with. They 
often wield such power in an organization that few people 
feel able or willing to challenge their performance. Says Dr. 
Gregory Collins, director of the alcohol and drug recovery 
program at the Cleveland Clinic: “Executives have very little 
accountability. They're very intimidating and don’t come in 
[for treatment] until very late in the game.” 

In contrast to drug use, drinking usually starts out as an 
innocent, relatively harmless social pastime. Only later, and 
not always, does it turn out to be a problem. While a certain 
stigma still attaches to drug use despite its wide popularity, 
society remains tolerant of drinking even after it has passed 
the moderate stage, Says J. Bennet Tate, director of Kaiser 
Aluminum’s treatment program: “Alcohol is easy. It’s ac- 
ceptable. It’s legal.” That is why curbing alcoholism will 
never be a simple task. 
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Welcome to Europe's 
first port-of-call. 


From the moment you arrive in lreland 
there's no escaping the warm glow of Irish 
hospitality. From our harbors to our historic 
cities to our rich countryside you'll bask in 
the beauty, the good times, the laughter of 
Ireland. It's a welcome that’s with you 
wherever you go, and it's sure to linger on 
as one of your most treasured memories 
of Europe. 

Read about the unexpected charms and 
delights of Ireland in our 32-page book, 
“Ireland. The Unexpected Pleasures.” Send 
the coupon for your free copy orcall today. 

And getting there is a pleasure on Aer 
Lingus. For low fares, comfortable wide body 
747 service amid Irish hospitality that begins 
even before you leave for Shannon.or Dublin, 


: eae travel agent or call Aer Lingus for 


eservations. 


“Ireland. The Unexpected Pleasures.” 


Name 
Address 
City State Zip 
Me iil to: lrish Tourist Board 
5-15 50th Street, Woodside, NY. 11377 
Oe call: 1-800-228-5000 © , 
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THE EDUCATION 
D)s)=onre)=\4 


Choose the colleges or universities that interest 
you, and send for their information. Included are 
many fine smaller colleges, and selected technical 
schools offering unusual study opportunities. You 
will receive directly from each institution the cata- 
logs you requested. Just circle the number of each 


© 


Berry 
Collége 


What do you seek in a college? Our 28,000 acre campus 
located in Northwest Georgia between Atlanta and Chat- 
tanooga offers a spacious environment for learning. Add 
over 45 majors, an assured work program, emphasis on 
religion-in-life, intramural and intercollegiate sports, 
and a variety of student activities for the perfect com 
bination. Let us tell you more 


® emery-RIDDLE 
AERONAUTICAL 
UNIVERSITY 


Embry-Riddle Acronautical University is the only totally 
aviation oriented, fully-aceredited university in the 
world. Degree programs are offered in Aeronautical 
Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Engincering Phys 
ics, Aviation Business Administration, Flight, Computer 
Science, Avionics, Aviation Maintenance, and other avi 
ation related areas bachelor and master’s 
degrees, Air Force and Army ROTC programs. Residen 
tial campuses in Daytona Beach, Florida and Prescott, 
Anzona 


Associate 


THE HUMANITIES INSTITUTE 
overseas summer seminars in the humanities 


since 1975 


The Humanities Institute, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Greensboro, will offer, for 
academic credit, three-week academic seminars in vari- 
ous fields of the humanities in England, Scotland and 
Greece during the summer of 1986. Adults wishing to 
combine academic study with vacation and sightseeing 
are invited to join us 


® 








Ross University 
School of Medicine 


Ross University offers 
superior courses of study 
leading to qualified degrees in 
Medicine and Veterinary 
Medicine. The Schools are 
located on the beautiful 
Caribbean Islands of 
Dominica and St. Kitts. All 
courses are taught in English 
by outstanding faculties from 
the U.S. Now accepting 
applications for April and July 
1986 semesters 















and Veterinary Medicine 








catalog you want, and fill in the coupon at bottom of 
the right-hand page. Mail it to the address in the 
coupon and they will be sent to you free of charge. It 
will make your task of choosing and being admitted 
to the institution easier. Do it now. Send for as many 
different ones as you wish. They're FREE 


0 COURSES IN BRITAIN 


University Summer Courses ($990) 
(2 weeks) British Literature, Poli- 
tics, History, Music, Art, Drama 
etc. (College Credit) 


Year Round Courses: ($990): (2 
weeks) include Guided Tours of 
Britain, History of York, The Her- 
riot Country, Historic Railway 
Tours etc. (ask for Leaflet of 
choice) 

ALL AGES WELCOME 


® 


We've found 
The Good Life 
in Virginia. 


Emory & Henry has been rated by college presidents 
as one of the South’s best small colleges. A [4-1 stu 
dent-teacher ratio provides the framework for a caring, 
concerned academic community. Twenty departments 
provide opportunities for study in the liberal arts and pre 
professional fields. The core curriculum emphasizes 
writing, critical thinking, value inquiry, and global 


“* Emory & Henry 


of Insurance 


Listed as “very competitive” in Barron’s Guide, The 
College of Insurance is located in New York City’s 
financial district. The student body comes from all over 
the world to carn B.B.A., B.S., M.B.A., and A.O.S 
degrees, and to participate in certificate, diploma, and 
seminar programs. Undergraduate students receive a 
solid academic program of 50% liberal arts and 50% 
business and insurance 
participate in a Corporate Sponsors Program which 
covers 4 minimum of 2/3's tuition and fees, plus paid 
work terms. On-campus housing available 


24 


Those who qualify may 


The University’s graduate pro 
gram is specifically designed 
to meet the needs of employed 
professionals who wish to 
eam the Master of Arts in Edu 
cation (MA in Ed.) or the 
Doctorate in Education 
(EdD.). Flexible residence re 
quirements make use of vaca- 
tion periods and summer ses 
sion seminars in Sarasota 
directed by fully-qualified res- 
ident and adjunct faculty 


The University of Sarasota 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
College of Business and Administration 
*College of Nursing 
*School of Engineering 
Electrical 
Industrial 
Mechanical 
*New York State College of Ceramics 
Art and Design 
Ceramic Engineering and Science 
ALFRED: THE TOTAL UNIVERSITY 
Quality Competitive educational experience 
with one-to-one contact with a quality 
faculty 
Artists and engineers, scholars and 
scientists. business people and 
healthcare specialists - an excitin 
mix that permits the sharing of a: 
ferent perspectives and ideas 
A small upsiate New York village 
which promotes warmth personal at. 
tention. and close friendships 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


Diversity 


Catawba is geared to achieving success for its students in 
the classroom and after graduation. A challenging aca 
demic program begins with freshman year & “Educare 
4 nationally recognized new approach to traditional 
material including study support actitivies, and personal 
guidance from faculty advisers, Catawba is committed to 
the growth and success of its students. College is private 
church-related, coed, senior. Located in North Carolina 





Florida Institute 
of Technology 


Florida Institute of Technology, the largest private tech- 
nological university in the Southeast offers 151 Under- 
graduate and Graduate degree programs in science, engi- 
neering, technology and management. Included in our 
programs are: aviation, molecular biology (genetics), 
space science, computers, oceanography, and business 
administration 


EL. T’s campuses are located on Florida's beautiful cast 
coast in Melbourne and Jensen Beach 





Mercer University Atlanta 
Southern School of Pharmacy 


A four-year professional curriculum for junior transfers 
and college graduates leading to a Doctor of Pharmacy 
(Pharm. D.) degree. Special early acceptance program 
for freshmen entering Mercer's College of Liberal Arts 
in Macon or College of Arts and Sciences in Atlanta 
Located at Georgia Baptist Medical Center Complex 
Excellent faculty, modern physical facilities, and exten 
sive resources for clinical training. Coed enrollment 
400. Full-time study, day classes, Admission in Sep- 
tember and January 
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~\In New York’s 
Aa ‘a Olympic Region 


EXPLORE A CAREER (and a wilderness) at a 
two-year college famous for its hospitality 
management and forestry-related programs. 
Hands-on experience is stressed at the college- 
owned hotel and on college forest lands. 

+ Hotel Management «Chef Training + Travel 
+Business + Urban Forestry + Environmental 
Technology + Surveying + Forest Recreation 
+ Engineering + Liberal Studies 





Send coupon on opposite page to: The Education Directory, “¢ CMS Fulfillment, Box 92911, Rochester, N.Y. 1469) es 













2 American The American University of the Ca- 
University Of mbbdean, School of Medicine (AUC) 
The Caribbean located in Montserrat, British West 
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BASSIST COLLEGE 



































Indies offers: an impressive record of win HI 
SCHOOL OF many AUC students transferring to Bnei inecon = ege 
MEDICINE U.S. medical schools, accelerated 3- x Nationally recognized as one 


of the country’s outstanding 
women’s colleges, MBC of- 
fers exciting choices in career 
preparation and the liberal 
arts. Majors include business, 
communications, computer 
science, arts and sciences 
Small student/faculty ratio 
Our graduates are flexible, 
successful and independent 
Scholarships and financial aid 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE available. Located in Virginia 


GUIDED INDEPENDENT STUDY PROGRAM 


Bachelor Master 
Doctorate 


+ Business Administration - Engineering 

+ Health Services Management - Education 
Earn a bachelor, master or doctoral degree. 
Use your past experience as credit toward 
your degree. No Classes, seminars or on- 
Campus attendance Studies build upon your 
experience, relate to your career Self paced 
Open time schedule. Distinguished faculty 
advisors. Act now to advance your career 


+ Send Resume For No Cost Evaluation 


M.D. degree year (38 months) M.D. program 
’ . “\ taught in English using American 

medical textbooks, American curric 
m ulum and faculty; over 850 graduates 
: and many are in U.S. residency pro- 
grams & private practices; three 
Starting classes per year—January. 
’ May, September; Guaranteed stu 
dent Loan Program available, ap- 
proved by the Veteran's Administra- 
tion for VA benefits; listed by the 
> World Health Organization. 


entenary 
COLLEGE 






























































Interior design/retail merchandising/fashion de 
sign/display/ business administration/ fashion coordinat 
ing/pattern making taught by professionals. Associate 
degree and Bachelor degree Completion Programs. On- 
the-job training, coed, veterans. Accredited. Study in 
Oregon, Seminar in Paris 


John D 
ohn mn 
















PA sahiy 
L pees 
The John Dewey Academy's mission is to help 40 intact 
adolescents to erase bitter academic and personal 
failures by learning how to use, rather than continue to 
abuse, their talents, This residential therapeutic high 
school is for those few families who appreciate and can 
afford an individualized, moral, pragmatic, and clitist 
education. Admissions is based on current attitude rather 
than past performance. The goal is to help graduates be 
accepted by colleges of quality so they can maximize 
their chances of future success 
The John Dewey Academy, located in western Massa 
chusetts, is housed on 90 acres in Searles Castle which is 
included in the National Register of Historic Places 



































in Northwest New Jersey. Centenary offers women ca- 
reer oriented programs anchored in the liberal arts 
Bachelor's and Associate's degrees offered in Equine 
Studies, Fashion Merchandising/Design, Business Ad- 
ministration, Education. Interior Design, Dance, Psy- 
chology. Information Systems, Communications, Art 
and Graphic Design, Comprehensive fees: $8,800.00 























A quality, accredited institution 

+ Two and four year degrees 

* Business emphasis in computer 
science, business administration, 
marketing 

+ Small classes and intensive English 
programs 

+ A supportive learning environment 

+ Job placement 4 top pnonty 

+ Florida beaches and sea breezes 



























If You Want To Be A Chef... 


Here are five reasons to begin at Newbury College 


NASSON 
COLLEGE 


* Specializing in Management Studies 
Vacation Business Management 
Entrepreneurship and Small Business 
Engineering Management 
Accounting, Auditing and Finance 

* Associate, Bachelor and Master Degrees 

* B.S./M.B.A. or B.S./M.HLA, in 3% years 

* The Nasson MIT Program provides solid management 

work experience while still in school 

* Enjoy the mountains and the ocean 

* Southern Maine—90 miles to Boston 

* Comfortable campus—small classes 

* TUITION FROZEN AT 1982 LEVELS 






* Study in Massachusetts’ largest 


5) aa Newport University 


est growing hospitality centers 
* Eam a degree in two years 2) 


* 75% hands-on training A NONTRADITIONAL APPROACH: EARN A CALI- 
FORNIA STATE APPROVED DEGREE through DI- 
RECTED INDEPENDENT STUDY! Enhance your 
+ 4-day school week present occupation, advance your new career. We offer 
¥ degree programs in LAW, BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
Accredited by the New England Association of Schools and | T]ON, HUMAN BEHAVIOR, PSYCHOLOGY, EDU- 
Colleges CATION, and RELIGION. Ask about our combined 
NewburyCollege - E.Mass. | LaAw/MBA program. FREEDOM FROM THE 
A Two ele College CLASSROOM! 
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| am interested in applying as: 


| : 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE [4 2/3 | 4 | 5 T 6 [7 |8{/9]10 Freshman © Transfer > Graduate Student 
Build upon your professional cx- | 11 12[13]14 | 15 | 16 [17] 18 | 79120 Full Time © Evening © Summer © Part-time 


perience while working with na- Your Status: © Parent © Student Guidance Counselor 


tionally recognized faculty toward | 
your doctorate. Our innovative ap- | [21 {22 [23 [24 [25 | 26 Working Adut —____. Date of Birth | 
proach enables you to complete Please send material indicated to Note: Some institutions listed are not accredited 

your doctorate in a self-paced, per | ‘a | 
sonalized program while address- Name tan 











* State-of-the-art facility 
























































WALDEN ing significant issues. You can par- | we 
ticipate in dynamic and intensive | Address 
UNIVERSIT Y learning sessions in your region 


combined with guided indepen- 
dent learning from home State Zip 


Apt. # 
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Here’ to the dreamers. 


There are certain 
people in American busi- 
ness whose motives for 
working are a bit out of 

the omg 
1 7 don’t work just 
to pass the time, or to keep 
food on the table, or to pay 
the mortgage. 

They re motivated by 
4 something more powerful. 

The American dream. 
The dream of turning 
their brains, their sweat 
and their talent into a very 
personal kind of success. 

It is to these men and 

~~ women that we dedicate 
' ~ The Wall Street Journal. 

te. Every business day, 

» The Journal brings you 
precisely what it takes to 
> nourish your own dream. 

We bring you the most 
comprehensive report of 
business news in the world. 
Bi We bring you down- 

' to-earth analysis of what 
© the news means to you. 
We bring you regular 
_= columns on subjects 
wanes Of Wide- ng interest. 

) And we bring you 
advance notice of trends 

that might catch the less 

observant quite unaware. 

Tostart your subscrip- 
tion to The Wall Street 
| Journal, call 800-551-5700" 

We'll show you how 
to dream with your eyes 
wide open. 


The 


The daily diary of Ure American dream. 
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The Best Of 
A Bar Made Better. 


- investment today in gold 
should be considered as a 
form of insurance. Just as a cen- 
tral bank’s reserve of pure gold 
(995 or purer) insures the wealth 
of a nation, pure gold can insure 
your financial security and inde- 
pendence in the future. 

An insurance policy, how- 
ever, is only as good as what or 
who stands behind it. There- 
fore, when insuring your wealth, 
you should consider the advan- 
tages of Gold Maple Leaf coins 
from Canada. 

Canada’s Gold Maple Leaf 
offers many advantages. It is 
recognized throughout the world 
and requires no costly assay at 
resale to determine its purity. 
Also, a portion of the premium 
you pay over the price of gold is 


THERE IS NO 


recovered on resale. 

The Gold Maple Leaf is the 
purest gold bullion coin in the 
world — 9999 fine gold. It con- 
tains no base metals, which only 
add weight and no real value. 
Rather, it contains only pure 
Canadian gold. 

The Government of Canada 
produces the Gold Maple Leaf 
and guarantees its gold content 
and purity. This guarantee is 
embodied in the symbol of the 
country — the maple leaf. The 
Gold Maple Leaf is legal tender 
in a country well-known for its 
stability, independence, and 
freedom. 

The value of your financial 
insurance policy can be found in 
the financial pages throughout 
the world. The price of the Gold 


Canada’s Gold Maple Leaf 





Maple Leaf, which contains a 
minimum of one ounce of pure 
gold, is directly related to the 
daily price of gold. 

iesdieee when planning 
the insurance of your investment 
portfolio, be sure to consider the 
advantages of Gold Maple Leaf 
coins. After all, central banks 
demand a guarantee of source 
and purity, and so should you. 
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JTE FOR PURITY. 


Call 800-331 
In Nebrask 


Canadii for 


750 tor the Gold M 


ill SOO-34.3-4.300. Ask for 











THE LAST OF THE 


RED HOT SPORTS CARS 
IN A SLIGHTLY 
HOTTER VERSION. 


No car has ever provided sheer driving pleasure quite like the vintage sports car. Yet 
today, with the demise of the Austin Healeys, Jaguar fe Typesand Triumphs, most of the 
vintage sports cars of the world are gone. 

Most. But not all. 

Alfa Romeo is the one carmaker still building cars that are first a source of exhilara- 
tion, and only then a means of transportation. So it’s no wonder that the Alfa Romeo Spider 
Veloce has come to be known as the last of the red hot sports cars. 

And this year, Alfa Romeo is introducing an even hotter version. 

The Alfa Romeo Quadrifoglio. 

While it is, in every sense, a vintage sports car, the Quadrifoglio is also a testament to 
the latest in automotive technology. 

Its Pininfarina-designed body not only makes it a joy to behold, but a joy to drive. In 
fact, the Quadrifoglio is the most aerodynamic Alfa convertible (the hardtop is removable) 
ever built. A unique front air dam, side rocker skirts and rear spoiler below the bumper 
combine to create the perfect blend of form and function. 

Under the hood of the Quadrifoglio is a spirited 2.0 litre, 115 hp, twin cam engine, 
equipped with Bosch multi-point fuel injection. 

And you'll not only find the Quadrifoglio unusually quick, you'll find it surprisingly 
nimble. With its anti-sway bars, 15" light alloy wheels and low profile Pirelli tires taking 
much of the credit. 

Fittingly, the Quadrifoglio comes fully equipped with such standard luxury features as 











Italian glove leather seats, plush red carpeting, air conditioning and a 
superb AM/FM stereo cassette system with four high fidelity speakers. 
As well as the additional comfort of a 3-year/36,000-mile 
warranty. * 
One word of caution, however. Ask your local Alfa Romeo dealer 
about the Quadrifoglio, soon. Because with a price less than 
$21,000;** the last of the red hot sports cars won't last very long. ENGINEERED WITH A PASSION. 


To find the dealer nearest you, call toll-free 1-800-447-4700. For further informa’ n «new F 
urchased from authorized Alfa Romeo dealers. **Mfr's suggested retail price at PO.E. Act 





European delivery program, call your local dealer. * Limited warranty applies only to U.S. spec. automobile 
ual price may vary. Destination charges, taxes, dealer prep., if any, opt. equip. and license fees extra 





problem in a different way. You can’t 


agement person out there to handle a per- 
son dealing in drugs.” 

Because narcotics abuse spawns steal- 
ing, companies that specialize in investi- 
gating employee theft are much in de- 
mand. A Baltimore firm called Loss 
Management provides its clients with a 
national hot line and has solved cases 
with the help of office tipsters who report 
theft at their place of work. In one case, a 
clerk called the hot line when the invoices 
she was processing did not add up correct- 
ly. As it turned out, three top managers at 
the company were embezzling money to 
buy cocaine. 

Though employee support for antidrug 
programs is growing, some workers feel 
that their companies are going too far. At 
the Kansas City Star and Times, two news- 
papers owned by Capital Cities/ ABC, em- 
ployees were stunned in January when 
management proposed to use narcotics- 
sniffing dogs as part of an experimental an- 
tidrug effort. Though newsroom wags 
passed around dog biscuits, most employ- 
ees were in no mood to laugh. They felt 
that using the dogs would be an implicit ac- 
cusation and an unwarranted and heavy- 
handed action. After heated staff protests, 
Capital Cities/ABC backed down and 
called off the experiment. 

Much of the criticism of corporate an- 
tidrug efforts focuses on the growing use 
of urinalysis (see box). Opponents charge 
that urine tests are a particularly invasive 
and humiliating method of determining 
whether a worker has used drugs. Says 
Bus Driver Randy Kemp, whose employ- 
er, Seattle Metro, requires employees 
who appear to be impaired to submit 
blood and urine samples: “You've got to 
have a search warrant to search my 


send a standard security guard or a man-. 











house. Well, my body is a lot more sacred 
than my home.” 

Some executives agree. Hewlett- 
Packard and McDonnell Douglas, for ex- 
ample, do not ask job applicants or em- 
ployees to take drug tests. Says Hewlett- 
Packard Spokesman Gene Endicott: “It’s 
an invasion of the employee's privacy.” 

Another objection to urinalysis is that 
companies are trying to control what 


workers do in their private time as well as 
during working hours. Because the tests 
do not reveal when a drug was used, 
workers could be penalized or fired for 
what they do in the evening or at weekend 
parties. Workers’ rights advocates main- 
tain that corporate antidrug policies can 
be particularly unfair in the case of mari- 
juana, which has been virtually decrimi- 
nalized in some states and cities. Says Los 











Testing Testing 


Ww hen it comes to broad-scale efforts to check out employ- 
ee drug use, the toughest test of all may be the court test. 
Even some members of the President’s Commission on Orga- 
nized Crime were surprised at the commission’s recommenda- 
tion that tests be given to many employees of the U.S. and of 
private companies with federal contracts. Like the other 18 
commissioners, Thomas McBride, associate dean of Stanford 
Law School, saw a draft of the report but not the staff- 
prepared final version. The language calling for broad testing 
was an effort to reconcile various suggestions from the com- 
missioners. “I never would have approved it,” McBride says. 
Since the phenomenon of drug testing is relatively new, 
the legal limits are not yet clear. Public employees are pro- 
tected by the Fourth and 14th Amendments’ safeguards of 
privacy and due process. But, says Michigan Federal Judge 
Avern Cohn, if the tests are “job related or have something 
to do with job performance, then the courts are going to up- 
hold them.” As for private-sector employees, because the 
Constitution is concerned largely with dealings between citi- 
zens and government, its provisions do not apply to most re- 
lations between them and their employers. Even so, argues 
Berkeley Law School Dean Jesse Choper, it would be exces- 
sive “to invade the body, in mass testing, without any partic- 
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ular cause to believe that any particular individual is a user.” 
Job seekers may be the least protected of all. Most authori- 
ties believe that companies may require pre-employment 
drug screening for every applicant. 

Here and there rules on the leeway and limits are begin- 
ning to emerge for those on the job. Some union contracts de- 
fine when workers may be tested or dismissed. A Greyhound 
mechanic in Detroit was twice fired after testing positive for 
marijuana, and twice reinstated by arbitrators—first because 
the procedure was error prone and not described to employ- 
ees in advance, then because there was no indication that he 
was not doing his job adequately. In those cases that have 
come before them, courts have been looking closely at such 
issues as how reliable and how invasive a test is. For in- 
stance, to prevent cheating, witnesses sometimes must ac- 
company those giving urine samples. 

Several important cases are under way, notably a wrong- 
ful-dismissal suit brought against Southern Pacific by a com- 
puter-program designer. She was fired for refusing to submit 
to urinalysis ordered by the company last July for more than 
200 randomly chosen employees in San Francisco. The up- 
roar following that incident led the city to pass the nation’s 
first ordinance barring employers from administering blood, 
urine or electroencephalogram tests at random. Legislation 
to restrict or regulate drug testing is being considered by 
Oregon, Maryland, Maine and California. 














The hottest thing 
onl V this season 
will be the sets. 


You're going to see them ad- 
vertised everywhere. 

Television sets that let you 
watch more than one thing at a 
time. 

For example, you can take a 
peek at what your videotape 
recorder is recording, or see an- 
other channel.Without leaving 
the program that’s on. 

A picture within the picture 
lets you zoom in. Freeze the 
action. Someday, even see nine 
pictures at once. 

This is digital television. And 
ITT pioneered it. 

Lots of fine manufacturers 
are introducing digital TV in the 
USS. (In Europe ITT had it first.) 

And every set, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, starts with ITT 
microchips. 

It’s a good example of the in- 
novative things we're doing in 
microchips. And of the strength 
of our semiconductor business. 

What it all adds up to (says a 
leading newsweekly) is a “quan- 
tum leap in technology.” 

_ Anda quantum opportunity 
for us. 

Want to know more about 
ITT? Phone toll free 1-800-DIAL- 
ITT for a continuously updated 
message. 





ITT 
It's a different world today. 


| 1986 ITT Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 Simulated pictures 





Angeles Labor Lawyer Glenn Rothner 
“Termination for marijuana use, or worse, 
for simply having minute traces of mari- 
juana in the body when tested is sentenc- 
ing these employees to the equivalent of 
corporate capital punishment for an of- 
fense that would only merit a $100 fine 
in California.” 

The reaction of organized labor to an- 
tidrug efforts has been mixed. Unions 
generally support corporate drug-reha- 
bilitation programs, but opposition to uri- 
nalysis is growing. Says Douglas Maguire, 
director of the labor assistance program 


for the Los Angeles County Federation of 
Labor, AFL-CIO: “Labor is not supporting 
testing in the workplace. As part of a 
physical exam for new employees, it is ac- 
ceptable, but otherwise there are prob- 
lems of violating civil rights.” Some 
unions also fight against firings of workers 
with drug problems. Rockwell's Frankel 
quit as the company’s medical director in 
1983 partly because, he says, manage- 
ment repeatedly gave in to union de- 
mands that drug abusers be reinstated in 
their jobs 

Many executives are becoming in- 
creasingly impatient with the objections 
of labor leaders and civil libertarians 
Says Peter Cherry of Cherry Electrical 
“We have a right to say how you behave 
at the workplace. You don’t bring a gun to 
work. You can’t come to work naked 
You're not allowed to yell ‘Fire!’ in the 
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| on corporate drug problems: “Companies 
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middle of the factory. We're just asking 
people to be fit while they're on the job.” 
Because drug use by workers can re- 
sult in shoddy, unsafe products and acci- 
dents in the workplace, executives argue, 
individual rights must be subordinated to 
the broader welfare of fellow employees 
and customers. “We're not on a witch 
hunt,” says Personnel Manager John 
Hunt of Southern California Edison. “Our 
No. | concern here is safety. We also have 
a responsibility to our customers. Our me- 
ter readers go into people’s homes.” Inde- 
pendent experts share the executives’ 


— an 


concerns. Says Peter Bensinger, a former 
head of the Drug Enforcement Adminis- 
tration who is now a leading consultant 


do have a right and responsibility to es- 
tablish sound working conditions. We're 
talking about people and their safety, and 
our own individual rights to work in a safe 
environment.” Company officials also 
point out that a strong stance against 
drugs is basically humanitarian because it 
ultimately benefits workers who use them 
as much as it does the firm 
Furthermore, the argument that what 

employees do in their own time is none of | 
the company’s business is being under- 
mined by new evidence of the lingering 
effects of drug use. In November, re- 
searchers at the Stanford University 
School of Medicine and the Palo Alto Vet- 
erans Administration Medical Center 





New York 





published the results of a study on how 
marijuana use affects the ability of pilots 
to land planes. The pilots in the experi- 
ment smoked marijuana and then tested 
their skills in flight simulators. A full day 
after taking the drug, long after any sen- 
sation of being high had passed, the pilots 
were still swerving dangerously upon 
landing. One “crashed” his plane beside 
the runway. The researchers, who are 
now expanding the study, concluded that 
marijuana users may have difficulty per- 
forming complex mechanical tasks or do- 
ing work that demands quick reactions 
for 24 hours after smoking the drug 


hile it is still too early to mea- 

sure the success of the corpo- 

rate war against drugs, some 

companies can already cite 
impressive results. Commonwealth Edi- 
son, a Chicago-based electric utility, start- 
ed an antidrug education and rehabilita- 
tion program in 1982, offering treatment 
to users who came forward and threaten- 
ing to fire those caught with drugs at 
work. The company also gives urine tests 
to job applicants. Since the program start- 
ed, absenteeism is down 25%, and medi- 
cal claims, which had been rising steadily 
at an average rate of 23% annually, rose 
only 6% last year. Moreover, the compa- 
ny had fewer on-the-job accidents in 1985 
than in any previous year. Says Vice Pres- 
ident J. Patrick Sanders: “I don’t think 
that all of the improvements are directly 
related to the drug program. But it’s got to 
be more than coincidental.” 

The corporate campaign against 
drugs may do more, however, than create 
safer, more productive workplaces. It may 
also begin to stem the plague of drug use 
in America. As more companies require 
job applicants to prove that they are drug 
free, it will become increasingly difficult 
to use drugs and make a living. The eco- 
nomic deterrent may begin to succeed 
where the legal deterrent has failed. Says 
Walsh of the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse: “We feel that if Big Business con- 
tinues as it has in the last year to develop 
more and more stringent kinds of policies, 
it eventually will reduce the demand for 
illicit substances. It may be very effective 
in changing the way people view drug 
taking in this country.” 

Many executives believe that they can 
make a difference far beyond the office 
doors or the factory gates by insisting that 
their employees stay away from drugs 
Says Capital Cities/ ABC President Dan- 
iel Burke: “I consider drugs damn danger- 
ous. I believe that my responsibility is 
such that my position against drugs has to 
be clearly understood by everyone who 
works under my direction.” If companies 
can help employees kick the drug habit, 
the effort will pay dividends to business— 
and society—that cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles, 
Barbara Dolan/Chicago, and Jeanne McDowell/ 
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Buried by a Tropical Snowstorm 





ot long ago in the woods of Georgia, a 

black bear wandering in search of 
food came across an air-dropped duffel 
bag packed with about 75 Ibs. of cocaine. 
The animal proceeded to nibble at the 
coke until it died from an overdose. At 
about the same time in Haiti, millions of 
dollars’ worth of poorly aimed cocaine 
packages fell upon an isolated farming 
village. The natives tried to make the 
mysterious substance into a whitewash for 
their huts but discovered it worked better 
as a foot powder and diaper- 
rash treatment. They began 
selling it for about $50 a ki- 
logram (actual wholesale 
value: $30,000 per kg) until 
police heard about their 
windfall and carted away 
what was left of the drug. 

Like an acid rain, co- 
caine is pouring from the sky 
and corroding everything it 
touches. Although the battle 
to keep coke and other ille- 
gal drugs out of U.S. offices 
and factories may be a win- 
nable one, shutting those 
substances out of the country 
is another story. The Rea- 
gan Administration’s cam- 
paign to stop the smugglers, 
an effort backed by $1.2 bil- 
lion last year compared with 
$708 million in 1981, seems 
to make the outlaws only 
craftier and more cold- 
blooded. Total imports of 
heroin and marijuana have 
declined somewhat, but co- 
caine now flows into the 
US. from Latin America at 
a rate of roughly 125 tons a year, com- 
pared with about 58 tons in 1982. “De- 
spite the rhetorical bravado and a few 
highly publicized successes, the US. effort 
has been a bitter disappointment,” says 
Ted Galen Carpenter, a foreign-policy ex- 
pert at the Cato Institute, a Washington 
research organization. 

Because of the booming supply, co- 
caine users are getting far more buzz for 
their buck. Even though U.S. coke con- 
sumption went up 11% in 1984, the most 
recent year for which statistics are avail- 
able, the price has dropped from $100 a 
gram to as low as $60 in some Cities. 
Meanwhile, well-stocked dealers have 
substantially boosted the purity of street 
cocaine, which makes the drug more at- 
tractive than ever. 

Even so, the Reagan Administration 
can claim some victories, notably in start- 
ing to control the growth of trafficking in 
the cocaine corridor of Florida and the 
Caribbean. “We are having a major im- 
pact on the supply side,” declares John 








U.S. agents wage a fierce but losing campaign against smugglers 


Lawn, chief of the federal Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration. The South Florida 
Task Force, launched by President Rea- 
gan in March 1982 and headed by Vice 
President Bush, has brought more person- 
nel and high-tech gear to the task. 
AWACS-type aircraft and three tethered 
balloons—soon to be eight—provide ra- 
dar to help authorities keep track of near- 
ly every plane and ship that moves 
through the region. 

In downtown Miami the drug busters 


have just finished building an ultramod- 
ern electronic command post that resem- 
bles the bridge of the U.S.S. Enterprise in 
Star Trek. Drug agents hover 24 hours a 
day over four multicolored radar screens 
that display the entire region’s traffic. 
When authorities spot a suspicious craft, 
they quickly calculate which law-enforce- 
ment boats or planes can make the fastest 
interception. Then they dispatch the po- 
lice craft with a state-of-the-art radio net- 
work that puts dozens of federal and local 
agencies on the same wavelength. Cus- 
toms Service technicians built the system 
from scratch, starting with computer soft- 
ware borrowed from the Pentagon 
“We're light-years ahead of the military. 
I'm very proud of it,” says Michael 
Wewers, a Customs Service special agent. 

Yet the show of force in South Florida 
has resulted in much faster growth of the 
smuggling business at other border cross- 
ings and landing strips from San Diego to 
Portland, Me. Smugglers’ jets equipped 
with long-range fuel tanks now bypass 

















Florida’s notorious narcs and land instead 
in South Carolina, Tennessee or even 
New York's Long Island, which puts the 
product only a few miles from Manhat- 
tan’s penthouses and discos. The influx 
has prompted New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo to assign 200 more officers to 
drug-enforcement squads. 

The Northwest has also become a 
smuggler’s cove. In January the Coast | 
Guard tracked the 195-ft. Honduran 
freighter Eagle One as it tried to sneak up 
the California coast toward Seattle. Just | 
outside Puget Sound, drug agents boarded 
the ship and took it into dock, where they 
seized 447 Ibs. of cocaine in a welded-shut 
compartment. Says Robert Dreisbach, 
spokesman for the Seattle office of the 
DEA: “The smugglers are 
moving away from the 
heavily patrolled ports, and 
we are particularly vulnera- 
ble because of our less dense 
population along an im- 
mense amount of coastline.” 

By far the busiest new 
cocaine alley is the 2,100- 
mile Mexican border. “It’s a 
sieve, and we don’t have 
enough fingers to plug all the 
holes,” says Drexel Watson, 
a senior special agent for 
the Customs Service. “More 
drugs than ever are coming 
in. It’s pretty devastating.” 
Mexico has become a con- 
duit for as much as a third of 
the South American cocaine 
entering the U.S. Mexico is 
also grabbing larger shares 
of the U.S. markets for her- 
oin and marijuana. Partly 
because of Mexico’s eco- 
nomic woes, struggling 
farmers have boosted their 
crops of opium poppies and 
marijuana plants. U.S. con- 
sumer demand for their out- 
put has increased as well. Mexico's illicit 
heroin-refining labs have upgraded their 
equipment so that their product, previous- 
ly a crude substance dubbed “Mexican 
brown,” now competes with purer variet- 
ies from Southeast Asia. At the same time, 
Mexico’s marijuana has made a come- 
back with bargain-minded smokers; it 
costs only $100 or less an ounce on the 
street, compared with $200 for Califor- 
nia’s superpotent sinsemilla. 

Narcotraficantes usually have little 
trouble moving South American coke by 
plane or ship from processing plants in 
Colombia to stopover depots in Mexico. 
The next step, crossing the U.S. border, 
requires more subterfuge. Typical meth- 
ods: flying at night to deserted airstrips in 
the Southwest or hiding the drugs in the 
axles and wheel wells of cars and trucks. 

The smugglers and U.S. Customs 
agents play a high-stakes cat-and-mouse 
game at the Tijuana-San Ysidro border 
crossing, an inspection station that han- 
dles 27,000 vehicles a day. On one recent 
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afternoon, a raggedly dressed vendor car- 
rying a load of serapes could be seen 
watching the inspectors and tipping off 
the Mexican driver of a pickup truck to 
work his way over to lane 7, where a wea- 
ry Customs officer was waving most cars 
through without a check. At the same 
time, another supposed vendor worked 
the other side, scrutinizing the vehicles 
for the Customs agents and whispering 
into a miniature radio when he spotted a 
nervous-looking driver. 

The U.S. inspectors no longer have to 
waste time ripping apart a car to find con- 
traband. They now wield high-tech in- 
struments, including fiber-optic devices 
for examining the interiors of gas tanks 
and ultrasonic range finders to determine 
whether hollow panels really are empty. 
Last week the San Diego district began a 
policy of tougher inspections 
that had cars backed up for 
more than a mile. 

Despite such scrutiny, 
“an astronomical amount is 
getting through,”’ admits 
Customs District Director 
Allan Rappoport. Worse 
still, the so-called mule skin- 
ners who are caught with the 
shipments seldom turn out 
to be Mr. Big. “The people 
who drive the vehicles are 
usually very poor and un- 
educated,” says one US. 
drug agent. “There is so 
much poverty in Mexico 
that traffickers have an un- 
limited labor pool. The driv- 
ers almost always keep their 
mouths shut, since they have 
been told that their wives 
and kids will be blown away 
otherwise.” 

US. agents have been 
hamstrung in their efforts to 
catch smuggling kingpins 
south of the border because 
many Mexican government 
Officials are on the traffick- 
ers’ payroll. When smugglers tortured and 
murdered DEA agent Enrique Camarena 
Salazar near Guadalajara last March, 
Mexican investigators seemed to be look- 
ing the other way. But honest members of 
Mexico's government are just as upset as 
Americans about the violence bred by 
smuggling. In a massacre last November, 
an army of 50 marijuana traffickers 
equipped with automatic weapons shot 
and killed 17 Mexican police officers and 
seven guides. 

Frustrated U.S. drug busters may 
have decided to go outside diplomatic 
channels to apprehend one reputed mari- 
juana smuggler, René Martin Verdugo, 
who is suspected of being involved in the 
DEA agent’s killing. Verdugo, widely 
known as La Rana (the Frog), was walk- 
ing the streets of tiny San Felipe, Mexico, 
on Jan. 24 when six masked men pounced 
on him and whisked him into an un- 
marked car. They drove their blindfolded 
captive north to an obscure stretch of the 
Mexican border near Calexico, Calif., 
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where they handed him through a hole in 
the fence to U.S. marshals. He is now ina 
San Diego jail awaiting trial on smuggling 
charges. 

Cocaine money has compromised 
many government officials in the Carib- 
bean, where smugglers seek islands as 
rest-and-refueling stops for trips to the 
USS. In the words of one disheartened reli- 
gious leader in Barbados, politicians 
“see the glint of gold and not the blood 
dripping from this accursed money.” 
In the Bahamas, an inquiry by a three- 
member panel implicated two Cabinet 
members in drug smuggling and nearly 
toppled the administration of Prime Min- 
ister Lynden O. Pindling. Commented the 
Miami Herald in an editorial: “The panel 
portrays a country haunted by cocaine 
abuse, a police force riddled with corrup- 


tion, lawyers perverted by greed and a 
government tainted by widespread influ- 
ence peddling.” 

Most cocaine arrives in the US. 
aboard private aircraft, which the smug- 
glers consider expendable. Even a 
$450,000 Cessna twin-engine plane costs 
far less than the millions of dollars of co- 
caine it can carry. The latest stunt among 
cocaine pilots has been to air-drop a ship- 
ment of cocaine, then put the aircraft on 
automatic pilot and bail out. One pilot 
laden down with 79 Ibs. of cocaine was 
killed last September in Tennessee when 
his parachute failed. 


A: estimated 18% of coke shipments | 


arrive on commercial airlines. Last 
month a DEA official revealed that a grand 
jury was preparing criminal indictments 
against as many as 50 Eastern Air Lines 
workers, mostly baggage handlers, who al- 
legedly had smuggled a billion dollars’ 
worth of cocaine into Miami in the cargo 
bellies of jets. Customs officers routinely 
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find large caches of cocaine aboard flights 
from the main producing countries, Peru, 
Bolivia and Colombia. Inspectors at Mi- 
ami International Airport found a near- 
record shipment of 3,227 Ibs. of cocaine in 
January aboard a cargo jet owned by 
Avianca, the Colombian national airline. 
Agents discovered the drug when they 
opened 55-gal. barrels of passion fruit in 
syrup and found football-shaped contain- 
ers of coke bobbing in the mixture. 

Some airborne smugglers try to bring 
coke or heroin through Customs in their 
baggage, an old-fashioned but sometimes 
successful ploy. Another, potentially 
deadly, technique is to pack the drug in 
condoms and swallow them or insert 
them in body orifices. If the package 
breaks, the carrier is likely to die of an 
overdose. One day last November, inspec- 
tors at New York’s Kennedy 
Airport caught 13 smugglers 
who had swallowed or in- 
serted their contraband. 

Besides pinching the in- | 
flow of drugs, the Govern- 
ment has tried to squeeze 
the outflow of profits. Since 
1980 the Treasury Depart- 
ment has required financial 
institutions to report any 
transaction involving more 
than $10,000 in cash, a step 
that has sharply limited the 
ability of trafficking tycoons 
to invest or spend their 
money. In the past year the 
Government has clamped 
down on twelve major banks 
that failed to file the forms 
and may have been accept- 
ing drug money, wittingly 
or otherwise. In January 
the Treasury Department 
fined BankAmerica a record 
$4.75 million for such 
offenses. 

The Administration ulti- 
mately hopes to cut smug- 
glers off at the source by per- 
suading producing countries to root out 
their drug crops. Yet despite an increase 
in cooperation from such nations as Thai- 
land and Peru, many developing coun- 
tries have mixed feelings about eradica- 
tion programs because their peasants earn 
far more money cultivating opium pop- 
pies or coca plants than they would get 
from corn or cotton. Bolivia, for example, 
earns $1 billion a year from cocaine, its 
largest export. 

Developing countries see drug abuse 
as America’s dilemma, not theirs. Says 
Bolivian Interior Minister Fernando Bar- 
thelemy: “It is unfair to put most of the 
weight on the coca-producing countries 
when it is a simple law of demand. Ameri- 
can and Western European consumers 
keep doping more and more. Consequent- 
ly more coca is planted.” For that reason, 
U.S. corporations that try to stem the de- 
mand for drugs are getting right to the 
heart of the problem. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/San Diego and 
Bernard Diederich/Miami, with other bureaus 
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THE ECONOMY 
Easier Money, 
Scarcer Jobs 


The industrial countries came 
to a happy meeting of minds 
last week about the direction in 
which interest rates should go: 
down. For months Treasury 
Secretary James Baker has 
been exhorting other govern- 
ments to stoke their economies 
by lowering their rates. One 
reason: healthy growth in oth- 
er countries will boost U.S. ex- 
ports. Last week Baker got 
some results. The West Ger- 
man central bank lowered its 
discount rate, the amount it 
charges on loans to other 
financial institutions, from 
4% to 3.5%. Japan then an- 
nounced a similar cut, its sec- 
ond since January. Hours later, 
the Federal Reserve Board 
dropped the U.S. discount rate 
from 7.5% to 7%, the lowest 
level since 1978. 

Central bankers had been 
hesitant to bring down interest 
rates, partly because they wor- 
ried about overheating their 
economies and rekindling in- 
flation. But the plunge in oil 
prices in recent months has 
made the inflation threat 
much more remote. 

Lower interest rates, and 
the faster growth they bring, 
will be a welcome tonic for the 
US. economy. Last week the 
Labor Department announced 
that unemployment jumped in 
February from 6.7% to 7.3%. 
Most of the increase, however, 
occurred in three states: Cali- 
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Business Notes 


Hunting for a dream house in suburban Atlanta 
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fornia, Texas and Illinois. Cal- 
ifornia’s farm economy was 
disrupted by recent floods, 
Texas’ oil business was deci- 
mated by falling petroleum 
prices, and Illinois lost many 
manufacturing jobs. 


MORTGAGES 


Seduced by 
Singles 


San Diego-based Home Federal 
Savings & Loan normally pro- 
cesses about 210 applications for 
home mortgage loans in a week. 
But last week more than 600 
would-be borrowers swamped 
Home Federal’s 163 branches 
across California. Many offices 
ran out of printed mortgage ap- 
plications and had to use pho- 
tocopies. Said Home Federal 
Spokeswoman Monica Wiley: 
“We've been inundated.” 

The reason for the sudden 
upsurge in business was no 
mystery: Home Federal was 
offering 30-year mortgages at a 
fixed interest rate of 9%%. It is 
one of many banks and lend- 
ing institutions across the U.S. 
that are giving out single-digit 
fixed-rate mortgages for the 
first time since 1978. The na- 
tional average rate on 30-year 
loans has dropped to 10.2%, 
from 13.1% a year ago. 

That decline has given a 
charge to the housing market. 
The Commerce Department 
reported last week that sales 
of new single-family homes 
jumped 4.4% in January, to an 
annual rate of 753,000, the 
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Cabbage Patch Kid gone bad? 
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highest level in more than two 
years. Experts predict that 
builders will start construction 
on as many as 1.8 million 
houses, condos and apartments 
this year, up slightly from last 
year’s strong showing. Existing 
homes are selling at an annual 
rate of 3.32 million units, 
the highest since 1979. Says 
Maurice Sanderman, president 
of Sundance Homes, a Wood- 
ridge, Ill.-based builder: 
“There is a buying frenzy go- 
ing on.” 


ENERGY 


Fill’er Up 
For a Song 


In many cities last week, mo- 
torists must have felt as if they 
were on a nostalgia trip. At 
Alert service stations in the 
South, dealers were selling un- 
leaded gas for as little as 87.9¢ 
per gal. and throwing in a car 
wash to boot. Downtown Stan- 
dard Service in Denver offered 
unleaded for 85.9¢ per gal., 
down from $1.19 in mid-Feb- 
ruary. Some Houston dealers 
chopped the price of regular, 
which was as high as $1.24 last 
month, down to 69.9¢. 

The major reason for the 
good news is the plunge in oil 
prices. Only last November 
crude was selling for more 
than $30 per bbl., but by last 
week it had dropped to about 
$12. Because oil price declines 
can take 40 to 90 days to work 
their way through to the pump, 
the impact of lower-cost crude 





At the pump, prloes were hightailing it into reverse 
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is just beginning to be felt. 
Some experts are predicting 
60¢ gas for the summer, which 
may tempt a lot of people to 
polish up the old T-Bird and 
have some fun, fun, fun. 





COPYRIGHTS 


Trouble in the 
Garbage Pail 


Vile Kyle sports a scraggly 
beard, guzzles beer and rides a 
motorcycle. Doug Plug looks 
so much like a fire hydrant 
that dogs eye him affectionate- 
ly. These disgusting creatures, 
along with other urchins like 
Ghastly Ashley and Messy 
Tessie, are the Garbage Pail 
Kids, who are depicted on a 
hot-selling collection of bub- 
ble-gum cards manufactured 
by Topps Chewing Gum, the 
Brooklyn company that has 
produced baseball trading 
cards for 35 years. To the older 
generation, the Garbage Pail 
Kids are repulsive parodies of 
the Cabbage Patch Kids, but to 
the preteen set, ugly is beauti- 
ful. Says Auronda Barnes, 8, of 
Crosswicks, N.J.: “I like them 
because they're gross.” 

Xavier Roberts, creator of 
the Cabbage Patch Kids and 
chairman of Original Appala- 
chian Artworks of Cleveland, 
Ga., is not amused. Last week 
his company sued Topps for 
copyright infringement. Rob- 
erts thinks that the Cabbage 
Patch Kids’ angelic image is 
being damaged by the devilish 
tykes from the Garbage Pail. 
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LINCOLN-MERCURY-MERKUR ANNOUNCES 


* 
ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 
RATE 
FINANCING ON 
MERCURY 
LYNX, TOPAZ, 
CAPRI 4-CYL, 
COUGAR V-6, 
GRAND MARQUIS, 
LINCOLN 
TOWN CAR, AND 


‘86 MERKUR XR4Ti. 


Now you can get 9.9 annual percentage rate financing through Ford Motor Credit 
Company on many of our most popular Lincoln, Mercury and Merkur automobiles. 
And you can save even more with one of our special option packages listed below. 


MERCURY LYNX L 


Save $481 ‘on this special option package.* 


* Standard 4-Speed Manual * Dual Power Mirrors 
ran © Wide Bodyside Molding 
@ COMFORT 
CONVENIENCE 
GROUPING 


Save $324™ on this 


special option 
package."* 


© Tit Steering Wheel 

* Electric Rear Window 
Detroster 

© AM/FM Stereo with 
Cassette Tape Player 

t Package contents and sangs may vary tor resdents of ME, VE * COMFORT 

Fil NY. CN, MA, Northen NU CA, OR, WA, AK and Hi CONVENIENCE 

NG 

Windshaeid Wipers 


'tPackage contents and sav 
ngs may v nts 
CA. WA, OR, Hi and AK 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON MERCURY LYNX. 
SEE YOUR DEALER FOR DETAILS. 


RED CARPET 
ey 


The Best-Built American Cars. Lincoln and Mercury automobiles are among the 
best-built American cars, according to an average of owner reported problems 
in a prior six months in a 1985 survey of '81-'84 models designed and built in 
the U.S 


Lifetime Service Guarantee. Participating Lincoln-Mercury and Merkur dealers 
back their customer-paid work in writing with a free Lifetime Service Guarantee 
for as long as you own your Lincoln, Mercury or Merkur. Ask to see this 
guarantee when you visit your participating dealer. 


© Tinted Glass 

* Front and Rear 
Bumper Gus 

© Front and Rear Bumper 
Rub Strips 

© Electric Rear Window 
Detroster 

* AM/FM Stereo Rado 


(3.8 LITER ONLY) 


Save $600" ‘on this 


special option 
package 


* interval Windstreld Wipers 

© Tit Steering Whee! 

Fingertip Speed Control 

© Electric Rear Window 
Detroster 

© Air Conditioning 

* Light Group 

* Dual Power Remote-Control 
Mirrors 

© Tinted Glass 

* Power Side Windows 

© Power Lock Group 

© Digital Clock 


nic AM FM Stored 
ho w Cassette Tape 
* Polycast Wheels or Locking 
Wire Whee! Covers 
| Ituminated Visor 
Vanity Mirrors 


“You must take delivery from dealer stock 
Gealer tor qualification detai 


sanngs 


*“Based on the Manutacturer’s Suggested Retail P 
traditional suggested pricing 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 


(TWO-DOOR AND FOUR-DOOR SEDANS) 
Save $7 10"‘on this special option package 


¢ Itummnated Entry Systerr 

© P215/7 

* Digital 

© Tilt Leather- Wrapped 
Steering Whee! 

* Fingertip Speed Controt 

* Front & Rear Bumper 


locker Panel Mi 
Insert Body 


nvenvence Group 
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© Power Lock Group 
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You can also get big savings if you choose to lease any of the 
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financing program. See your Lincoln-Mercury dealer for details. 
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Health & Fitness 


Extra Years for Extra Effort 


A new study shows that exercise can indeed increase longevity 


s editor of Harvard Magazine, John 

Bethell, 53, spends much of his work- 
ing day sitting in front of a word proces- 
sor. He had not been very active out of the 
office either until, sometime around his 
40th birthday, he decided to work on con- 
serving “what physical health I had and 
even to improve on it, if it wasn’t too late.” 
Now he takes stairs two or three at a time, 
skis whenever he can and runs 20 to 30 
miles a week, often jogging his five final 
commuter miles from Boston’s North Sta- 
tion to his office near Harvard Square. On 
weekends he competes in 10-km road 
races and regularly finishes among the 
top three or four runners in his age group. 
“That feeds my self-esteem,” says Bethell, 
who maintains a lean 5-ft. 11-in., 160-lb. 
silhouette. Even more satisfying, he feels 
that he is healthier today than he was in 
his 30s. 

He is probably right, according to a 
continuing study of nearly 17,000 of his 
fellow Harvard alumni. The report, pub- 
lished last week in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, demonstrates scientifi- 
cally what for health enthusiasts has long 
been an article of faith: regular exercise 
can indeed prolong life. “People who are 
active and fit can expect to live a year or 
so longer than their sedentary counter- 
parts,” says the report’s principal author, 
Dr. Ralph Paffenbarger Jr. of the Stan- 
ford University School of Medicine. “For 
each hour of physical activity, you can ex- 
pect to live that hour over—and live one 
or two more hours to boot.” 

The study, the most comprehensive 
ever to relate exercise and longevity, 
tracked the health and life-styles of 
16,936 men who entered Harvard from 
1916 to 1950. The subjects were followed 
until 1978, by which time 1,413 had died. 
Correlating death rates with exercise hab- 
its, the researchers were able to quantify, 
for the first time, the relationship between 
various amounts of physical activity and 
length of life. 

Regular exercise, the researchers 
found, is a critical factor in determining 
longevity. Men who walked nine or more 
miles a week (burning off at least 900 cal- 
ories), for example, had a risk of death 
21% lower than those who walked less 
than three miles a week. The optimum 
expenditure of energy seems to be about 
3,500 calories a week, the equivalent of six 
to eight hours of strenuous bicycling or 
singles tennis. The Harvard men who 
worked out that much had half the risk of 
death of those who did little or no exer- 
cise. Moreover, the study showed that a 
lifetime habit of engaging in energetic ac- 
tivity three to four times a week could re- 
duce the negative health effects of ciga- 
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rette smoking or high blood pressure. It 
even partly offset an inherited tendency 
toward early death. 

Paffenbarger and his colleagues have 
used the Harvard sample, which is rel- 
atively easy to keep track of, for vari- 
ous health-related studies. But they cau- 
tion against applying the results too spe- 





cifically to the general population. The 
alumni group, for example, includes no 
women and is primarily white. Further, in 
terms of intelligence and affluence, “the 
bulk of these men are cut from the same 
cloth,” says Paffenbarger. “In general, 
they live longer than the average Cauca- 
sian American of comparable age.” On 
the other hand, somewhat surprisingly, 
the rate of suicide among the Harvard 
graduates was 50% higher than that of the 
overall population. 

There were other surprises. Men who 
played vigorous sports like squash and 











full-court basketball to excess—burning 
more than 3,500 calories a week—went 
past the point of positive returns and had 
higher death rates than their more mod- 
erate colleagues. Equally unexpected was 
the finding that those who had put on at 
least 15 lbs. since graduation lived longer 
than alumni who had gained less; the re- 
searchers speculate this may have been 
because some of the latter suffered from 
wasting diseases. And the risk of death 
was high for former varsity athletes who 
stayed unusually active or slacked off dra- 
matically. Says the report: “Evidently, in- 
heritance of a sturdy constitution (as im- 
plied by varsity athletic status) is less 
important to longevity than continuation 
of adequate lifetime exercise.” 

To the inveterate couch potato, the 
average year or two gained by serious ex- 
ercisers may seem small compensation for 
a lifetime of pedaling an exercise bicycle. 
But in individual terms, the researchers 
note, such an increase can be significant, 
since it means that the lives of some men 
would presumably be extended ten to 20 
years. In fact, the steady benefits of exer- 
cise are comparable to those that come 
from medical breakthroughs. Paffen- 
barger makes the point by projecting the 
impact of curing the disease most feared 
by Americans. “If it were possible to elim- 
inate cancer as a cause of death,” he says, 
“the years of life gained would be about 
the same.” 


In the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association last week, two more re- 
ports further underscored the health 
benefits of exercise, specifically for run- 
ners. “It’s an old story that running wears 
out joints,” says Dr. Nancy Lane, who di- 
rected a Stanford study comparing the 
joints of 41 long-distance runners with 
those of 41 nonrunners and occasional 
runners. The researchers found no differ- 
ence between the two groups in the preva- 
lence of osteoarthritis, or degenerative 
joint disease. HOwever, the runners, ages 
50 to 72, did have 40% higher bone densi- 
ty than their counterparts in the control 
group. “Running prevents bone loss,” 
concludes Lane, “and that’s a good find- 
ing for women,” since they often develop 
osteoporosis after menopause. At the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Dr. Rich- 
ard Panush and his colleagues compared 
a group of 17 male runners, ages 50 
to 74, with a similar group of 18 non- 
runners and, like the Stanford team, 
turned up no significant differences in the 
incidence of joint disease. “Our results are 
consistent with the thought that putting a 
normal joint through the normal range of 
motion is not harmful,” says Panush. 
“Running may include pounding and 
wear and tear, but it does not necessarily 
cause arthritis.” —®y Philip Elmer-DeWitt. 
Reported by Cristina Garcia/San Francisco and 
Suzanne Wymelenberg/Boston 
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Sponsor a Child for 
y $10a Month. 


At last! Here is a $10 sponsorship pean for Ameri- 
cans who are unable to send $16, $18, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because 
for $10 a month you will receive: 


@ a 3'/2"x 5" photograph of the child you are helping. 


@ two personal letters from your child each year. 

@ acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child's 
case history and a special report about the country 
where your child lives. 

@ quarterly issues of our newsletter “Sponsorship 
News”. 


All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes—because the Holy Land Christian Mission Inter- 
national believes that many Americans would like to 
help a needy child. And so we searched for ways to re- 
duce the cost —without reducing the help that goes to 
the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keeps you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organiza- 
tions mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child's 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Mission International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages, and schools. 


You can make a difference! 

$10 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a month will help 
provide so much: 

e emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

@ a chance to attend school. 

@ help for the child’s family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and other 
vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child for only $10 a 
month immediately: 

1, Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your $10 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child? 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child's 
name, photograph, and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 











Imagine how alone, how frightened this precious little girl must feel 
—forced to flee her home and live in a Honduran refugee camp. 
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Holy Land Christian Mission International =e 
Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road 

Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


Yes. I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $10. Please assign me a( Boy [Girl 


Country preference: [7] India (1) The Philippines [] Thailand 
C) Costa Rica (1) Chile (] Honduras (1) Dominican Republic 
(_] Colombia (] Guatemala [) Africa 
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OR, choose a child that needs my help from your 
; EMERGENCY LIST. 
1 (©) Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
' CO) I can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
- contribution of 
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NAME. 





ADDRESS 
CITY. 
STATE ZIP. 


Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary 
Agencies. Our annual financial report is readily available upon 
request. Please make your check payable to Mission International. 
Your sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. 








Holy Land Christian 


Mission International 











Latest US.Govt Laboratory test 
conjirms, of all cigarettes: 


Carlton 
Is 
lowest. 


Box King-lowest of all brands-less than 0.01 mg.tar, 0.002 mg. nic. 


U.S. Gov't Report — no brand lower than Carlton Box King — less than 0.5 mg. tar, 0.05 mg. nic. 








Carlton 





Box: Less than 0.5 mg. “tar”, 0.05 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Jan, ‘85. 
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Zeroing In on Halley’s Comet 








A Soviet spacecraft meets the most celebrated celestial wanderer 


ince before the dawn of history, Hal- 
ley’s comet has been returning to the 
vicinity of earth every 76 years or so, in- 
triguing and sometimes bedazzling earth- 
bound stargazers. Last week marked a 
turning point 
“This is the first time we've gone to 
the comet,” said Carl Sagan. The Cornell 
University astronomer was one of about 
100 foreign scientists who gathered at 
Moscow’s Institute of Space Research to 
observe the eagerly awaited rendezvous of 
the Soviet spacecraft Vega / with Halley’s 
comet. At 2:30 a.m. (EST) on March 6, as 
Vega passed within 5,300 miles of Hal- 
ley’s nucleus and as images of the legend- 
ary comet flashed on television screens at 
the institute, Sagan joined the other for- 
eign scientists in applause, while Soviet 
| scientists and technicians hugged and 
kissed one another. 
| The Soviets were justifiably proud 
Their spacecraft—designed, built and 
equipped under their supervision by sci- 
entists from ten nations—had become the 
first man-made object to record close-up 
views of a comet’s coma and nucleus, and 
send the images and other data back to 
earth.* It also served as the advance 
guard for four other craft—the Soviet 
Vega 2, the Japanese Suisei and Saki- 
gake, and the European Space Agency’s 
Giotto—that were to sweep by Halley’s in 
the following week 
Vega 1's camerawork was a triumph 
of technology. While whipping by Hal- 
ley’s at a speed of 175,000 m.p.h. (relative 
to the comet), the spacecraft’s TV cam- 
eras shot some 500 pictures in about three 
hours. Transmitted across 109 million 
miles of space, each picture took 
nine minutes to arrive in Moscow, 
where it was colored by computer 
to emphasize differences in bright- 
ness. The first images showed only 
the coma, the great cloud of gas 
and dust surrounding the nucleus, 
| as a fuzzy, violet-fringed, blue- 
green ball with a yellow center. But 
in images that Vega / shot when 
| only 5,600 miles from Halley's, a 
dark red area with rather distinct 
boundaries appeared near the cen- 
ter of the image, and scientists 
crowded close to the television 
screens. “How big is that area?” 
asked one. “Three or four kilome- 
ters [between 1.9 and 2.5 miles],” 
said a Soviet scientist. “Evidently, 
it is the nucleus.” His announce- 





*The cameraless U.S. spacecraft ICE made 
the first close approach to a comet last 
September, when it passed only 5,000 miles 
behind the nucleus of Comet Giacobini- 
Zinner 






ment drew a burst of applause. Though 
some scientists speculated that another 
dark area near the center might be a sec- 
ond nucleus, others suspected that it was a 
high-velocity jet of dust shooting from a 
solitary nucleus 

To Astronomer Fred Whipple, 79, an- 
other American who journeyed to Mos- 
cow, the image was further confirmation 
of his 1950 “dirty snowball” theory, which 


SUISEI 
100,000 miles 


< SAKIGAKE 
4,400,000 miles 
March 10 





holds that a comet has a small, solid core 
of ice and dust. “The fact that the comet’s 
image came out with a bright center 
shows we were seeing the nucleus,” he 
said. “If that were simply dust, we 
wouldn't see the irregularities we saw.” 
Early evaluation of data from Vega / 
showed that the craft encountered less 
dust than expected as it approached the 
comet. But Physicist John Simpson of the 
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Television image of Halley's core, recorded by Soviets’ Vega1 


University of Chicago, who designed the 
only American instrument—a dust detec- 
tor—aboard Vega, noted that as the 
spacecraft departed, it passed through 
a “huge spike of dust” with particles 
about the size of those in cigarette 
smoke. Simpson and other scientists in- 
terpreted the spike as a burst of dust and 
gas erupting from the surface of the nucle- 
us. Other Vega instruments seemed to | 
show that the icy cometary surface was 
being evaporated by solar radiation at a 
rate two to three times as fast as scientists 
had predicted 

Vega | also served as a pathfinder for 
two other craft in the Halley’s flotilla. 
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GIOTTO 
300 miles 
March 13 


CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 


ee 


By helping scientists determine the 
comet’s precise path, it enabled them to 
make accurate last-minute corrections in 
the courses of Vega 2 and Giotto. The sec- 
ond Vega was to pass within 5,000 miles 
of the comet on March 9, supplementing 
Vega I's findings. Giotto’s mission four 
days later was to swoop to about 300 miles 
of the nucleus, shooting close-up pictures 
as it passed. Precision pathfinding was 
less important for the Japanese 
craft. Suisei, designed to study the 
= huge hydrogen gas cloud surround- 
ing Halley’s, was targeted to fly by 
the comet at a distance of almost 
100,000 miles. Sakigake, studying 
the solar wind so that scientists 
can determine the wind’s effect on 
the comet’s tail, would not come 
closer than 4.4 million miles from 
the nucleus 

At week’s end scientists were 
worried about Gioftto’s chances 
As they continued to interpret 
Vega I's data, they discovered 
that its passage through the dust 
jet had damaged 45% of the craft’s 
solar panels. During Giotto’s much 
closer encounter with the comet, 
the European probe was bound to 
pass through far thicker clouds 
of dust on what some scientists 
characterized as a “kamikaze 
mission.” —By Joseph Wisnovsky. 
Reported by Nancy Traver/Moscow 
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New Signals About Reunification 


A top Vatican aide sends a proposal to the Anglicans 


or the world’s 825 million Roman 

Catholics and 65 million Anglican 
Christians (known in the U.S. as Episco- 
palians), the pursuit of church reunion has 
been a lengthy and delicate exercise. In 
1966, Rome and Canterbury authorized 
talks leading to the formation of a com- 
mission to examine the religious schism 
that originated so dramatically in the 
marital frustrations of King Henry VIII. 
In 1982, on the eve of Pope John Paul II’s 
historic visit to Britain, the commission is- 
sued a report saying that “substantial 
agreement” was possible on the major is- 
sues stemming from the 16th century rup- 
ture. The Pope and Archbishop of Can- 
terbury Robert Runcie, spiritual leader of 
the Anglicans, then authorized more talks 
aimed at “practical steps” toward re- 
union. The reconstituted commission has 
not reported since. 

Last week, however, 
Rome provided a strong sig- 
nal that reunification is still 
very much a live topic and 
unveiled a specific sugges- 
tion on how to proceed. The 
information came in a four- 
page letter from the Pope’s 
top ecumenical adviser, Jan 
Cardinal Willebrands, to the 
24-member Anglican—Ro- 
man Catholic International 
Commission, which is study- 
ing reunion. The Cardinal 
indicated that the Vatican is 
prepared to end centuries of 
refusal to recognize Angli- 
can priests as legitimate, a 
stance that was formalized 
in Pope Leo XIII’s 1896 de- 
cree that Canterbury ordi- 
nations are “absolutely null 
and void.” If accomplished, 
that change would clear an 
important reunification hur- 
dle. But as part of the arrangement, Wille- 
brands asked for a formal Anglican state- 
ment of agreement with Rome on all 
essential doctrines regarding the nature of 
the Eucharist and the role of the priest- 
hood in celebrating it. 

Publication of the letter, which was 
originally sent last July, had tactical sig- 
nificance in the ongoing reunion negotia- 
tions. For 17 years the president of the 
Vatican Secretariat for Promoting Chris- 
tian Unity, Willebrands may have had an 
eye cocked at the five-day in-camera 
meeting this week in Toronto of the heads 
of all 28 autonomous branches of world 
Anglicanism. By releasing the document 
now, Rome also seeks to provoke hard ec- 
umenical thinking in advance of the 1988 
Lambeth Conference, the once-a-decade 








[ay a, 
Archbishop Runcie and Pope John Paul share some thoughts in India 
Signs that Rome might end centuries of rejection of Canterbury's clergy. 





meeting that embraces some 600 Angli- 
can bishops around the world. 

Willebrands’ letter addressed what 
the Cardinal called “the most fundamen- 
tal” obstacle to Roman recognition of An- 
glican clergy, Pope Leo’s emphatic 1896 
decree. Leo’s papal bull, titled Apostolicae 
Curae, laid out the doctrinal basis for the 
previous centuries of traditional rejection 
of Anglican ordinations. 

Leo’s discrimination arises from the 
Roman Catholic assertion that ordination 
gives the church’s priests the power to in- 
voke in the Eucharist a real, mysterious 
re-enactment of the body-and-blood “sac- 
rifice” of Jesus Christ. Beginning in 1552, 
argued the papal bull, the ordination ritu- 
al in Archbishop of Canterbury Thomas 
Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer 
erased all mention of the priestly commis- 





sion to offer sacrifice. Without such a 
commission, Leo ruled, in Roman Catho- 
lic terms the Anglican ordinations were 
defective both in the form (words) of the 
ritual and in the intention of the original 
celebrants of the rite. To this day, Angli- 
cans themselves remain divided on the 
sacrifice issue, but acceptance or rejection 
of the concept has not been considered a 
grave ecclesiastical question. 

Willebrands asserted that if Angli- 
canism would only fill the doctrinal void 
created by Archbishop Cranmer along 
lines acceptable to Rome, the Vatican 
“would acknowledge the possibility” that 
Apostolicae Curae no longer pertained. 
What is required, wrote Willebrands, is 
that “the Anglican Communion ... state 
formally that it professes the same faith 
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concerning essential matters where doc- 
trine admits no difference.” In other 
words, Canterbury should state positively 
that Anglicanism believes the same thing 
that Rome does about the Eucharist and 
its relationship to the priesthood. Such a 
profession, he said, would provide the 
“strongest possible stimulus” toward Ro- 
man Catholic recognition 
of Anglican orders. 

The Cardinal's letter 
did not deal with other im- 
portant differences that 
still remain between Can- 
terbury and Rome. Among 
them: the issue of papal au- 
thority. Only briefly did 
Cardinal Willebrands 
mention a problem that 
may prove to be one of the 
knottiest of all, the ordina- 
tion of women. A_ 1976 
Vatican declaration reaf- 
firmed Rome’s insistence that women 
cannot be priests. Pope John Paul is ada- 
mant on the topic. He has pointedly de- 
clared, for instance, that 
there were no women 
among Christ’s chosen 
apostles. 

Nonetheless, Episcopa- 
lians and Anglicans in the 
US., Canada and New Zea- 
land have granted priestly 
orders to women, and the 
mother church of England 
appears ready to follow suit. 
At this week’s Anglican con- 
clave in Toronto, U.S. Pre- 
siding Bishop Edmond 
Browning will announce 
that his church is ready to 
approve the consecration of 
women as bishops. 

In their reply to Wille- 
brands, published last week, 
the Anglican and Roman 
Catholic bishops who chair 
the reunification commis- 
sion warn that the ordina- 
tion-of-women controversy 
“creates a fresh and grave 
obstacle.” At their next meeting, in Au- 
gust, the negotiators will complete a joint 
statement on the nature of salvation be- 
fore turning to the ordination disputes, in- 
cluding the issue of women. Nonetheless, 
Church Historian J. Robert Wright, an 
Episcopal priest on the reunification pan- 
el, is optimistic. He does not feel that the 
Vatican’s 1976 condemnation of women 
priests was “a decisive end to all ecumeni- 
cal progress.” Says he: “Reunion can oc- 
cur. I'm hoping for it by the year 2000, 
and I take the Willebrands letter as a very 
positive step in that direction.” No one 
disputes, though, that many more steps 
must follow before the long-cherished | 
goal is reached. —By Richard N. Ostling. | 
Reported by James Shepherd/London and | 
Daniela Simpson/Rome 
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Press 








t is easy to exaggerate the point and 

arrive at the wrong conclusion. Credit 
first the Filipinos, who won their own 
victory. Credit Cory Aquino’s popular 
appeal and her surprising firmness and 
spunk, the steady and subtle support of 
the Catholic Church, the defection of 
the two military leaders. Then credit 
American diplomacy, which wanted 
Marcos out, but not so precipitously that 
chaos would follow. Presumably this 
helps explain Reagan’s early waffling. 
What hastened the President’s change 
of mind was the discovery that Congress 
and the American people were ahead of him in wanting 
Marcos out. The public response was an astonishing and all 
but unanimous American plebiscite that required no ballot. 
The visuals on American TV did Marcos in. 

It wasn’t Dan Rather or George Will. It was the pic- 
tures—the nuns, and the crowds wearing a touch of yellow, 
blocking the path of the armored cars. It was the sight of bal- 
lot boxes being dumped. Read in a newspaper, Marcos’ blus- 
ter might have been convincing, but seen on that palatial 
King and I set, with the ruler feebly speaking those strong 
words, it was not. In a precarious few days, it was the total 
collapse of Marcos’ American support that sped the end. TV 
proved its awesome power. 

That it happened in English helped too. Posters were 
meant to be read by the crowds, as well as seen by foreign 
cameras. The Filipinos easily made their own case on Amer- 
ican talk shows. By contrast, the fall of “Baby Doc” Duvalier 
in Haiti made less vivid TV. Cameras could show the under- 
nourished Haitian country people, happy but still fearful, but 
much of the expression of their emotions got lost in transla- 
tion. The problem was once wryly summed up in a book title 
by Edward Behr, who had covered the Congo: Anyone Here 
Been Raped and Speaks English? 


Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
1 ee 


The Visuals Did Marcos In 





Jubilant Aquino supporters 








Still, it was the pictures, not the 
words, that counted most. Les Midgley, 
who for some years produced the CBS 
Evening News with Walter Cronkite, is 
convinced that had the space shuttle 
Challenger flown only a few miles far- 
ther and then exploded off-camera, the 
story would have created far less of a 
sensation. The image of white plumes 
scattering in a giant Rorschach pattern 
is now engraved on every American’s 
brainpan. Endless repetition did it: tele- 
vision believes that something shown 
only once has not been seen at all. 

Television might be a more dangerous medium if its 
fondness for violent action always produced a hot response 
in its watchers. Sometimes it does: the picture of police dogs 
in Alabama changed history. But repeated scenes of snipers 
ducking around doorways in Belfast eventually generate a 
feeling that this is an interminable quarrel. The endless car 
bombings in Beirut, the sight of young armed soldiers, arouse 
the feeling that we just do not belong in Lebanon. 

To evoke a real response in an American audience jaded 
by nightly violence, strong pictures must produce the reac- 
tion that there is something we can do about it. The pictures 
of famine in Africa did that. So, until recently, did the news 
from South Africa. The sponsors of apartheid kept off their 
own TV screens the sight of cops clubbing protesting blacks, 
while not caring what the rest of the world thought. But for- 
eign outrage began to matter when international banks shut 
down on loans to South Africa. With TV cameramen forbid- 
den to photograph scenes of violence, foreign correspondents 
have had to conjure up with words alone the reality of the 
day’s death toll. It isn’t effective TV. Now that South Africa 
has ended its state of emergency, will cameras really be al- 
lowed to show what is going on? South Africa’s leaders have 
a healthy respect for what visuals can do, and much to hide. 
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Milestones 














CONVICTION OVERTURNED. For Eugene 
(“Mercury”) Morris, 39, former all-pro 
running back for the Miami Dolphins 
(1969-75), now serving a 15-to-20-year 
prison sentence for drug trafficking; by 
the Florida Supreme Court, which ruled 
that at his 1982 trial, testimony buttress- 
ing Morris’ contention that he had been 
entrapped into selling cocaine was im- 
properly excluded; in Tallahassee. Morris 
is now entitled to a new trial. 



















DIED. Richard Manuel, 41, Canadian-born 
singer-songwriter and pianist, who lent a 
high, plaintive voice and keyboard skills 
to The Band, country rock’s most influen- 
tial group from the ‘60s until its 1976 
breakup, recorded in the film The Last 
Waltz; an apparent suicide by hanging; in 
Winter Park, Fla. Manuel and some of his 
colleagues, reunited in 1983, were touring 
in Florida. 
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DIED. Adolph Caesar, 52, veteran actor (lat- 
est film: The Color Purple) and Oscar 
nominee for his 1984 supporting perfor- 
mance in A Soldier's Story as the frog- 
voiced martinet Sergeant Waters, a role 
he had created in the original 1981 New 
York City stage production; of a heart at- 
tack; in Los Angeles. 


DIED. George Nelson, 77, modernist archi- 
tect, designer and planner who also 
worked for Time Inc.’s Architectural Fo- 
rum as writer and co-managing editor 
(1935-44) and who later contributed to 
FORTUNE (1945-48); in New York City. 
Among his many designs is the much cop- 
ied Storagewall, a modular system of draw- 
ers, cabinets and shelves that is a staple in 
contemporary homes and offices. 


DIED. Charles Halleck, 85, combative long- 
time (1935-68) conservative Republican 








Congressman from Indiana, who served as 
both Majority and Minority Leader of the 
House of Representatives and was known 
as a dogged party loyalist and a deft legisla- 
tive tactician; of pneumonia; in Lafayette, 
Ind. As Majority Leader in 1947-48, he led 
the G.O.P’s about-face support for the 
Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan. 
As Minority Leader from 1959 to 1965, he 
and Senate Minority Leader Everett Dirk- 
sen of Illinois gained a TV following at 
weekly news conferences known as “the 
Ev and Charlie show.” 


DIED. Laura Zametkin Hobson, 85, novelist, 
autobiographer (Laura Z, 1983) and one- 
time promotion writer and director for 
Time Inc, (1934-40), whose 1947 fictional 
exposé of American anti-Semitism, Gentle- 
man’s Agreement, became a best seller and 
the basis of an Academy Award-winning 
movie; of cancer: in New York City. 
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Chevrolet Spectrum 
Chevrolet Cavalier 
Chevrolet Camaro 
Chevrolet Corvette 
Chevrolet Celebrity (4 cyl.) 
Chevrolet Monte Carlo 
Chevrolet Caprice 
Chevrolet /2-Ton Pickup 
Chevrolet 3/4-Ton Pickup 
Chevrolet El Camino 
Chevrolet Van 
Chevrolet Astro 

Cargo Van 
Chevrolet S-10 Blazer 
Chevrolet S-10 Pickup 
Pontiac Fiero 
Pontiac Sunbird 
Pontiac Firebird 
Pontiac Grand Am (4 cyl.) 
Pontiac 6000 (4 cyl.) 
Pontiac Grand Prix 
Pontiac Bonneville 
Pontiac Parisienne 
Oldsmobile Firenza 
Oldsmobile Calais (4 cyl.) 





Oldsm:: »ile Cutlass 

Ciera (4 cyl.) 
Oldsmobile Cutlass 
Oldsmobile Custom Cruiser 
Oldsmobile Delta 88 
Oldsmobile 98 Regency 
Buick Sixyhawk 
Buick Somerset (4 cyl.) 
Buick Skylark (4 cyl.) 
Buick Century (4 cyl.) 
Buick Regal 
Buick LeSabre Estate Wagon 
Buick Electra Estate Wagon 
Buick LeSabre 
Buick Electra and Park Avenue 
Cadillac Cimarron 
Cadillac DeVille, 

including the Fleetwood 
GMC Caballero 
GMC Vandura 
GMC Safari Cargo Van 
GMC 1/2-Ton Pickup 
GMC °/4-Ton Pickup 
GMC S-15 Jimmy 
GMC S-15 Pickup 


49 GREAT REASONS 


FOR GMAC FINANCING 


Right now you can get 9.9 
annual percentage rate 
GMAC financing on many 
popular new cars and light 
trucks in the GM lineup. 
Plus 77 annual percentage 
rate GMAC financing on 
Chevrolet Chevette and 
Pontiac 1000. A total of 49 
exciting vehicles. You can choose from '@ 
models...luxury models...economy cars. Even 


EXTRA VALUE good-looking vans 


and hardworking 
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trucks. GMAC 9.9% 
and 7.7% financing 
Chevrolet Chevette 
& Pontiac 1000 








rates are available to 
qualified retail 
buyers at partici- 





pating General Motors 


Dealers. Dealer financial 
participation may affect 

the final negotiated price of 
the vehicle. Fleet sales are 
not eligible for this offer. 


See your participating 
General Motors Dealer 
today for complete program 
details. We’re proud to be an Equal Credit 


Opportunity 
iO Mi 


Company. 
The Financial Services People 
From General Motors 
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ALL VEHICLES MUST BE PURCHASED OUT OF DEALER STOCK. 














Music 








The Everly Brothers in Arms 


Rock's greatest duo, in harmony again, stands and delivers 











here were ten very bad years, with a 

turbulent time before and periods of 
hard uncertainty after. Don Everly is 49 
now, and he says, “I'd love to snip those 
years out of my life. Re-edit my life, rear- 
range it if I could, reassemble my life like 
a film. I'd like to put those ten years on 
another planet.” 

His brother Phil, two years younger, 
softens the focus just a touch and sharpens 
the perspective. “We needed the distance 
to grow, Don,” he reminds him. “That was 
a positive period when the 
seeds were planted. We're 
reaping the harvest of it now.” 

Don has to think on thata 
little. “We needed to be apart,” 
he says finally. “At least we got 
it over with. We had five really 
good years, and the ones after 
that weren't so bad. Probably 
made better people of us. We 
didn’t suffer any brain dam- 
age. We didn’t die.” 

They came close enough, 
though, and for a long time 
one of the seminal forces in all 
of rock lay dormant. The 
Everly Brothers, who 
matched the lofting harmo- 
nies of mountain music to the 
uptown soul of rhythm and 
blues, sang with a single heart. 
Their hits—like Bye Bye Love, 
Wake Up Little Susie, Bird 
Dog—were history everyone 
could hum. But rock changed 
when the British hit in the 
early ‘60s, and the Everlys 
had a tough time hanging on, 
to their success and each oth- 
er. “Rock ‘n’ roll was an 
American invention,” Phil 
says, “but in the ’60s a tre- 
mendous amount of American talent 
pumped gas.” You could hear heavy 
traces and fond tributes to the Everlys in 
the Beatles, in Simon and Garfunkel, in 
the Eagles, but respect keeps no one on 
the rock charts. The Everlys were work- 
ing the oldies circuit in 1973 when Phil 
walked offstage, smashed his guitar and 
didn’t go back. Don soloed the next night 
and told the audience, “The Everly Broth- 
ers died ten years ago.” 

For the next decade the brothers 
would talk, says Phil, “only during family 
crises.” Finally, in 1982, Don picked up 
the phone to resolve their own crisis. “It 
was like I'd talked to him yesterday,” Phil 
says. They had lunch, got drunk, and 
within ten months were singing at their 
reunion concert in London. There was a 
subsequent record of the concert as well as 
a companion television special. PBS did a 
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Don Everly, left, and Phil: bad times behind them at last 
“Brothers sing differently. We sing as one person.” 





documentary history of the brothers, and 
the pair released EB 84, an album that 
brought them smartly up to date. Perhaps 
because their rift had been so long and so 
deep, or maybe just because rock exists in 
a state of perpetual flux, the reunion had a 
tentative, tenuous quality, as if the broth- 
ers were not only testing audiences but 
trying each other on for size. No small 
part of the emotional weight of their new 
album Born Yesterday comes from the 
sense that matters have been settled. The 





Everlys are back. They are back to stay. 
Back, and as good as ever. And rock 'n’ 
roll just doesn’t get better than that. 

Born Yesterday, produced by Dave 
Edmunds with canny affection, contains 
some spectacular versions of material as 
various as Bob Dylan’s classic Abandoned 
Love and the mid-’70s oldie Arms of 
Mary, a sexual reminiscence that the 
brothers convert into a reverie of distant 
innocence and immediate longing. The 
album’s standout is the title track, written 
by Don, a song of romantic loss and spiri- 
tual devastation that has at least a dec- 
ade’s worth of pain packed tight beneath 
its terse lyrics. Don, who uses the Random 
House Dictionary and a thesaurus when 
he writes, expresses grateful surprise 
when he is complimented on the song but 
agrees, after a while, “I guess that’s life 
experience I’m writing from now. Born 





singles and concert tours that followed for 


did best that brought Phil and Don to- 


song for the encore, an old Jimmy Reed 

















Yesterday took me three to four years to 
write.” “That song,” says his brother, 
“points out that we're all like children. Do 
any of us really grow up?” 

The Everlys were born in Kentucky, 
where Father Ike was, in the words of his 
younger son, “a truly unrecognized ge- 
nius. He taught us everything we know, 
how to play and how to sing.” (One of the 
greatest of all Everly records is Songs Our 
Daddy Taught Us, a 1958 album of coun- 
try songs that shows the brothers may 
have strayed from tradition but always 
stayed close to their roots.) Phil and Don 
were both still in their teens when they hit 
big in 1957 with Bye Bye Love, and the hot 














































the next five years bought them a piece of 
pop immortality that was re- 
= cently reconfirmed when they 
were among the first ten acts 
to be voted into rock’s new 
= hall of fame. When it was 
; happening, though, all that 
history took on a kind of cen- 
trifugal force that spun the 
brothers around and, eventu- 
ally, tipped them off balance. 
They had developed a 
heavy dependency on speed 
from revved-up “vitamin 
shots” they had started to take 
in the 60s. Don’s problem was 
particularly severe, and the 
brothers, starting to stall com- 
mercially, were beginning to 
put more distance between 
themselves as well. Personal- 
ly, their lives seemed like a se- 
ries of wrong turns. Phil put 
two marriages behind him, 
Don three. Professionally, 
they recorded on their own af- 
ter the split, but there was no 
spirit in any of that music. 
“Brothers sing differently,” 
Don says. “We sing as one 
person. That's what we do.” 
In a way, it was a new un- 
derstanding of what they both 






gether again, their gifts strengthened, re- 
newed. It was all, finally, about harmony. 
“Don and I are infamous for our split,” 
says Phil, “but we're closer than most 
brothers. Harmony singing requires that 
you enlarge yourself, not use any kind of 
suppression. Harmony is the ultimate 
love.” The harmony, it became clear, had 
been disrupted but never broken. At the 
Albert Hall reunion concert, after those 
painful years, Don led into the wrong 















tune called Baby What You Want Me to 
Do. The number had never been re- 
hearsed, but when Don hit the first note, 
Phil jumped in. It was the first time they 
had sung that song in 18 years, and they 
got it in the good old Everly Brothers 
style: just right. —By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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Cleverly crafted out of la- 
tex and foam rubber, the cast 
of caricatures ranges from Ron- 
ald and Nancy Reagan to Barbra 
Streisand, from William (“the 
Refrigerator”) Perry to Charles 
Bronson, from Walter Cronkite 
to David Frost. Oops, Frost is 
actually the only real person 
featured on a special version of 
Spitting Image, the weekly sa- 
tirical show of puppets and cir- 
cumstances that is one of Brit- 
ain’s most talked-about TV 
programs. The two-year-old 


series is either adored or ab- 
horred for such presentations 
as a Christmastime satire of 
the royal family regally addled 
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Mabel Parker; or, The Hidden 
Treasure, a story of true love 
triumphing over mere mone- 
tary pursuits. Now in the ar- 
chives at Syracuse University, 
the manuscript originally had 
a fate most unbecoming to a 
Horatio Alger story. Just be- 
fore it was scheduled to be 
printed in 1878, the publishing 
house, hard work and all, went 
bankrupt 


The Rolling Stones gather 
not much, They did get togeth- 
er long enough recently, how- 
ever, to make their first album 
in two years. Called Dirty 





Ready to flay the colonies: Frost and American characters 


by holiday cheer. Last week 
work was finished on two new 
made-for-America segments 
about “The Faking of the Pres- 
ident,” to be aired by NBC in 
late spring. U.S. audiences, 
says Frost, “will either love it 
or wonder what the hell is go- 
ing on.” Probably both 


gE A fuss over a no-nonsense man: Hepburn with Tracy's daughter Susie and Sinatra 


Eighty-six years after 
his death, the name of Ho- 
ratio Alger Jr. still conjures 
up unlikely memories of 
improbable dreams. In 
more than 100 of Alger’s 
books for young readers, 
upstanding, hardwork- 
ing poor boys reached 
sudden and unexpected 
success by saving rich 
benefactors from terrible 
fates. But it turns out that 
Alger had a dream of his 
own—to appeal to grown- 
ups. This July the Shoe 
String Press will publish 
for the first time Alger’s 
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Work, it features eight 
Stones songs, but the album’s 
sole video, which premiered on 
MTV last week, is a golden old- 
ie, Harlem Shuffle. “We have a 
lot of influence,” explains Ron 
Wood, “and we'd like to turn 
the kids of today on to what we 
our roots As for 
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Doing their Dirty Work: Richards, Jagger, Wood, Watts and Wyman 


working as a group again, Mick 
Jagger says, “It was like going 
back to an old shoe.” Stones in 
an old shoe are not entirely 


comfortable, though. The 
five—Jagger, 42, Wood, 38, 
Keith Richards, 42, Charlie 


Watts, 44. and Bill Wyman, 44 
have had their differences, no- 
tably over Jagger’s increasing- 
ly active career as a solo per- 
former. The tensions showed 
in taped interviews to promote 
the album. Despite the hassles 
of going on the road, some in 
the group want to do a Dirty 
Work tour. Jagger does not 
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The 1,600 glittering spec- 
tators could have been excused 
if they became confused about 
what star was being honored 
The subject of the Manhattan 


benefit for the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts 
was Spencer Tracy, a 1923 


academy graduate who went 
on to what he might have 
called a nice little career of 
74 films and two Oscars. But 
the actual star of the evening 
in the hearts of the audience 
at least, was Katharine Hep- 
burn, Tracy's co-star in nine 
movies and his real-life love 
for more than 20 years, 
until his death in 1967 
» The evening featured 
her new documentary on 
Tracy (which will be on 
PBS this week). Following 
the recollections of such 
Tracy admirers as Frank 
Sinatra, Robert Wagner and 
Sidney Poitier, the 76-year- 
old Hepburn grinned 
broadly as she read off a 
list of Tracy's attributes, 
recorded when he first en- 
tered the academy: “Pro- 
portions—good. Physical 
condition—very good 
Personality—sensitive but 

masculine.” 
By Spencer Davidson 
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Commercial TV, Mon Dieu! 








Private channels debut in France, but the reception is mixed 


he evening began with a lavish, four- 
hour variety show, complete with glit- 


guest stars. Singer Charles Aznavour cut a 
ribbon to mark the occasion, and Rudolf 
Nureyev, Sting and ABC Newsman Peter 
Jennings were among the celebrities who 
sent greetings from abroad. Then it was 
on to regular programming: an on- 
slaught of game shows, movies and 
weekly series, interrupted regular- 
ly by—mon Dieu'—commercials. 

To American viewers, it might 
have looked like a routine week of 
programming. But in France, the 
debut of La Cing (Channel 5), the 
nation’s first privately owned non- 
cable network, marked the start of 
a new broadcasting era. La Cinq’s 
Feb. 20 launch was followed last 
week by the official premiere of La 
Six, an MTV-style rock-music 
channel. With a seventh channel 
that will present cultural programs 
planned for later this year, the TV 
picture in France has never been 
so lively or diverse. Yet the new of- 
ferings have sparked a heated de- 
bate. Political opponents of the So- 
cialist government denounced the 
process by which the new channels 
were created as “completely scan- 
dalous.” Cultural leaders, mean- 
while, warned that the expected 
influx of foreign-produced shows, 
many of them from the US., 
amounted to nothing less than “a 
state crime against culture.” 

Similar changes in the TV 
scene, if not arousing quite the 
same fury, are common sights across Eu- 
rope these days. Established government- 
owned—and frequently dull—networks 
are facing a feisty new array of commer- 
cial competitors. In Italy the state-owned 
RAI-TV has been joined by three popular 
networks run by TV Magnate Silvio Ber- 
lusconi, who is also part owner of La 
Cing. In West Germany, the government 
is spending an estimated $10 billion to 
wire the nation for cable (which is al- 
ready widespread in countries like Bel- 
gium and Holland). German cable view- 
ers can choose from such new channels as 
the Luxembourg-based RTL-Plus and SAT 
| 1, run by a consortium of German pub- 
lishers. Meanwhile, the skies over Europe 
are becoming crowded with new satellite 
services, among them Rupert Murdoch’s 
Sky Channel, which reaches an estimated 
5.5 million homes with reruns of The 
Lucy Show and The Untouchables as well 
as entertainment shows produced in Brit- 
ain and on the Continent. 

In France as in most other European 








tery set, tuxedoed host and a parade of | 


| countries, state-owned TV has tradition- 
| ally been stodgy and unimaginative, at 
least by U.S. standards. The three chan- 
| nels run by the French government offer 
a lineup of news, highbrow talk shows 
and inexpensively produced entertain- 
ment, along with occasional U.S. imports 
like Dallas and Dynasty. When Socialist 


Berlusconi, as the games begin on La Cing 
Cries of “a stab in the back.” 





President Frangois Mitterrand came to 
power in 1981, however, he pledged to 
make the airwaves more independent. 
The upshot was a proliferation of private- 
ly owned FM radio stations and, in 1984, 
a new national pay-TV channel, Canal 
Plus. 

Last November the government 
awarded the franchise for a fifth channel 
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to a group headed by Berlusconi and two 
French businessmen with ties to Presi- 
dent Mitterrand. Opposition leaders 
charged that the new channel would have 
a pro-Socialist bias and that it was being 
rushed on the air to beat the March 16 
legislative elections, which the Socialists 
are in danger of losing. Paris Mayor 
Jacques Chirac, a leading Mitterrand foe, 
even tried to thwart the channel’s start- 
up by closing access to the top of the 
Eiffel Tower, where technicians were 
about to install an antenna. Government 
Officials stepped in to have it reopened. 

The cultural community, 
meanwhile, warned that La Cinq’s 
predominantly foreign-made fare 
would lower standards and 
squeeze out indigenous program- 
ming. French filmmakers were 
upset that movies shown on La 
Cinq would be interrupted by 
commercials (ads on government 
channels are bunched at the be- 
ginning and end of programs). “I 
find it disgraceful,” said Director 
Bertrand Tavernier (A Sunday in 
the Country), “that a government 
which was supported by creative 
people is in the process of stabbing 
them in the back.” 

The object of much of this 
wrath is Berlusconi, 49, who is 
making his first venture into 
French television. A_ self-made 
millionaire in real estate before he 
was 40, Berlusconi started buying 
Italian TV stations in 1978 and 
soon linked them into nationwide 
networks, with schedules heavily 
laced with game shows and USS. 
movies and series. Though private 
TV networks are officially banned 
in Italy, a government edict al- 
lowed Berlusconi’s popular chan- 
nels to continue. 

La Cingq’s programming is following 
Berlusconi's successful formula, with sev- 
eral Italian-produced game shows, mov- 
ies like Saturday Night Fever and such 
USS. series as Flamingo Road and Mur- 
der, She Wrote. Berlusconi insists that La 
Cing “will bring in new blood and raise 
the level of professionalism on all the oth- 
er networks.” Though opening night 
drew mixed reviews (“Clumsy,” declared 
Libération, an independent Paris daily), 
ratings were good: an estimated 62% of 
the Paris audience watched at least one 
minute of the programming. 

All this activity has been a boon to at 
least one group in the U.S.: Hollywood 
distributors. The new competition will al- 
most certainly drive up prices for U.S. 
shows on the international market. Says 
MGM-TV President Lawrence Gersh- 
man of the anticipated bidding wars: “It’s 
going to be terrific.” French viewers will 
wait a bit longer before deciding whether 
they agree. —By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 
Walter Galling/Rome and Adam Zagorin/Paris 
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The past is prologue to the nursing home in the U.S.; establish a 


future. So it has been—and hospice in North America dedicated 
continues to be—for the exclusively to the care of terminally ill 
Catholic health care ministry. cancer patients; and organize health 

In the past, we were the first to care delivery in a systematic fashion. 
look into the future and found Today we continue to look ahead at new 
a religious hospital in the U.S.; frontiers in health care as evidenced by 
develop sound criteria for the our development and public advocacy 
practice of nursing; open a of a National Council on Access to 


Health Care, which would provide a 
public forum enabling our nation to 
better address its health care dilemmas. 
Our search for new and creative ways to 
improve health care while lowering its 
costs also indicates our concern for 

the future. 

We are especially concerned about 

who is going to provide health care 

to the poor and needy. We intend to 
pursue every avenue to insure that the 
disadvantaged and the elderly receive 
the health care treatment to which they 
have a right. 

623 hospitals, 292 nursing homes, 52 
multi-institutional systems, 14 dioceses, 
and 278 sponsoring religious orders. 
We're the Catholic health care ministry 
and... 


_ WE'RE MAKING A DIFFERENCE! 































The Catholic Health Association GHA 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


4455 Woodson Rd., St. Louis, MO 63134, (314) 427-2500 





A TRADITION OF... ; 


gf 


CARING FOR THE FUTURE. | 
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Rule Insanity 
BLISS 
Directed by Ray Lawrence 
Screenplay by Ray Lawrence 
and Peter Carey 


utrage and ecstasy are in short supply 
these days. The first emotion is too 
| righteous for the Age of Ambiguity; the 
second has been debased into the brand 
name of an upscale drug. So it is salutary 
for a film to examine and embrace those 
anachronistic, ever-so-'60s extremes. Bliss 
wants to pose the biggest questions—about 
life, death and the twilight state in be- 
tween that passes for existence—in the 
weirdest way. It fulminates like a bag-lady 
savant on the toxic dangers of technology 
and moral compromise. It has big, randy 
dreams about its hero's search fora bucolic 
haven on earth. Extravagant or exasperat- 
ing, Bliss puts nobody to sleep. Atits world 








Otto and Jones in Bliss ts 
To find a love, plant a tree. 


premiere at last year’s Cannes Film Festi- 
val, more than half of the international 
press stormed out. A few months later it 
won the Best Picture award in its native 
Australia. Outrage and ecstasy: the film 
provokes them too. 

At its center is a genial gent named 
Harry Joy (Barry Otto), who loves his fam- 
ily, his ad-agency job, and the art of story- 
telling. After spinning one of his tales, 
Harry suffers a massive heart attack. For 
four minutes his soul leaves his body, and 
when it returns, the world seems just 
slightly insane. His wife is having it off 
with his partner—on a table at Harry’s fa- 
vorite restaurant. His son displays a fond- 
ness for Nazi uniforms and sex with his sis- 
ter. An executive at Harry’s agency 
presents him with a list of carcinogens in 
the products they market. Time for a 
change, he figures; time to renounce the 
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world and search for purity in the woods 
with Honey Barbara (Helen Jones), an ag- 
gressively free spirit who keeps bees and 
thrives on their honey. But the world re- 
nounces Harry first, exiling him to an asy- 
lum for the terminally idealistic. 

That's nowhere near the half of it. We 
haven't mentioned the cockroaches that 
crawl out of a wound in Harry’s chest, the 
sardines that drop from between the legs 
of his philandering wife, the elephant that 
sits on his car—or the wild cinematic 
verve that alchemizes each comic grotes- 
querie into images as vivid as a bad trip. 
But Bliss is no mere catalog of surrealist 
gross-outs. It yanks astonished laughs 
from the viewer to ease the way along a 
modern pilgrim’s progress, one that finds 
salvation in the doggedness of obsessive 
love. Harry tracks his recalcitrant Honey 
to her home; when she rebuffs him, he 
plants honey-tree saplings that will take 
eight years to mature and produce the 
nectar she craves. And so he waits for 
the delivery of this long, arboreal love let- 
ter. The payoff is enough to bring Harry 
Joy, Honey Barbara and the viewer to- 
gether in a state of amazing grace. It’s 
called bliss. — By Richard Corliss 


s a 
Rue Britannia 
MY BEAUTIFUL LAUNDRETTE 


Directed by Stephen Frears 
Screenplay by Hanif Kureishi 


B ritain’s love affair with the Indian sub- 
continent, in books, films and mini-se- 
ries, is a quaint disease, a melancholy for 
everything exotic the empire has owned 
and lost. To a romantic imperialist brood- 
ing over his sherry, the decorous Indians, 
with their subversive good manners, im- 


pressive intellectual tradition and caste | 
system as rigid as their overlords’, seemed | 


perfect Asian ambassadors for all things 
English. The years have lent Indians and 
Pakistanis of old an ironic nobility; about 
them a Brit can feel at once guilty and nos- 
talgic. Unless, of course, one has to deal 
| with their sons and daughters on the 
streets of London. Now the Indo-Paks’ 
manner is seen as rude and abrupt, their 
intellectual energy devoted to turning a 
quick quid, and in areas like South London 
there is a new caste system, with the immi- 
grants running things and the working- 
class white “natives” in their employ. The 
Pakistanis and the punks are inverting co- 
lonialism and reinventing capitalism. The 
empire has come home, and on both sides, 
proximity breeds contempt. 
Or passion. Johnny (Daniel Day 
Lewis) is a bleach-blond tough with a 
| National Front past. His boyhood pal 
Omar (Gordon Warnecke) is the son of 
an impoverished Pakistani writer (Ro- 
shan Seth) and the nephew of a gaudy en- 
trepreneur (Saeed Jaffrey). Uncle is a 
sharp businessman but unlucky with 





women: his daughter is a rebellious flirt, 
his aging mistress carries herself like the 


| ghost of swinging London, and his wife 


hexes the mistress with an evil spell con- 
cocted of mice and berries. When Uncle 


| puts Omar in charge of a run-down Laun- 


dromat—laundrette, in Britspeak—the 


| lad nicks a couple of packets of cocaine to 


finance a renovation; he calls the place 
Powders. Omar hires Johnny as his assis- | 
tant, and the two fall into a tense, delicate 
master-slave tryst. In commerce and 
pleasure, Omar is a fast learner. How 
could he not be, with Uncle to teach him? 
“I’m a professional businessman, not a 
professional Pakistani,” Uncle shrugs as 
he evicts a poet from his squat. “And 
there’s no such thing as race in the new 
enterprise culture.” 

For the new Anglo-India, a new kind 
of movie: fast, bold, harsh and primitive, 
like a prodigious student film with equal 
parts promise and threat. My Beautiful 
Laundrette has no echo of eulogy in its 








Day Lewis and Warnecke in Laundrette 


To bind a love, sell your soul. 


street wit, no time for nuances of charac- 
ter in its rush to spray-paint a teeming so- 
cial fresco. Hanif Kureishi, 29, the film’s 
author, says he originally planned a three- 
or four-hour work with a Godfather 
sprawl, but settled for 93 minutes and 
£600,000 from Britain’s Channel 4. The 
pinch shows, and so does the pluck. Kur- | 
eishi’s story shifts moods, and Omar 
changes motivations (Candide to Sammy 
Glick), in an eyewink. Stephen Frears’ di- 
rection can be lyrical and clumsy by turns; 
it can soar or trip over its headlong ambi- 
tiousness. The splendid cast is urged to- 
ward caricature, then plays through it, 
with Seth magnificent as a mandarin so- 
cialist in decay. He is the eloquent con- 
science of a people stranded in a land 
whose imperial sun has set. Alas, they are 
too busy making it, on the empire's old 
terms, to listen to him. —RC. | 
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AEGENCY 


The luxurious 
difference between 
riding the road and 
managing if. introduc- 


ing a luxury car that won't take 
you for a ride. You're now in 
charge of every bump, curve 
and thrill. Your on-hand resources 
include four-wheel independent 
suspension and front-wheel trac- 
tion. An available anti-lock brak- 
ing system and a choice of three 
suspension levels: standard, 
sporty, or European. 

Don't just ride the road. 
Manage it. No matter what it 
manages to throw at you. 


There is a special feel 
inan gozs lag 
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Hazards of the Midas Touch 





THE GREAT GETTY by Robert Lenzner; Crown; 283 pages; $18.95 


f the good was interred with Jean Paul 

Getty’s bones, the authors of these two 
biographies have not found it. Neither 
have they discovered anything that could 
be called evil. Getty, who died in 1976 at 
age 83, simply emerges as a supremely 
selfish man and a consummate bottom- 
liner who subjected all his passions to cost 
analysis. In order of importance, his pre- 
occupations were the oil business, sex, 
and bargain hunting for art. He even 
looked the part: a Scrooge-like figure with 
a lecherous gaze living in an underheated 
English manor house that contained a 
public pay phone in the hall. 

Getty’s genius was for making and 
holding on to money. He began as a wild- 
catter in the Oklahoma oil fields with a 
stake from his oilman father George F. 
Getty. By buying leases cheap, J. Paul was 
able to parlay his luck into a million dollars 
by the time he was 23. With dung-beetle 
persistence he then set out to accumulate 
the billion dollars that earned him For- 
TUNE magazine’s title, Richest Man in 
America. That was in 1957, more than five 
years after Getty had abandoned the US. 
for a nomadic life in European hotels. He 
said he wanted to be halfway between the 
oil fields of California and the Middle East. 
Perhaps. But as his biographers make 
clear, the Continent was a better place 
than the prudish U.S. to carry on multiple 
sexual adventures. By 1960 he was estab- 
lished at Sutton Place, his estate some 23 
miles from London. He never returned to 
America, not even when his twelve-year- 
old son Timothy was dying from a brain tu- 
mor in a New York hospital. 

As passages from his diaries indicate, 
Getty was not indifferent. But he seems 
to have short-circuited his feelings with 
workaholism, a socially acceptable form 
of avoidance. Money did not become the 
| sole arbiter of emotions until 1973, when 
his hippie grandson, Jean Paul III, was 
kidnaped in Italy. Publicly, the wizened 
billionaire refused to pay ransom, a sound 
decision since he had 14 other grandchil- 
dren and did not want to set a tempting 
precedent. But after the boy’s freshly de- 
tached ear was delivered as a warning, the 
old man lent young Getty’s father, Jean 
Paul Jr., $850,000 to secure his son’s re- 
lease. The agreement called for a reason- 
able interest rate of 4% 

Few things are nastier than family 
squabbles about money, and the Gettys’ 
disputes were nastier than most. They be- 
gan when J. Paul demanded his birthright 
| from his father. After George F.’s death in 
| 1930, the ambitious son set about loosen- 
ing the widow’s grip on her trust fund. 
When he succeeded, according to Biogra- 

















THE HOUSE OF GETTY by Russell Miller; Holt; 362 pages; $17.95 





J. Paul Getty: oll, sex and art 
Excerpt 
al 

€ The cartoons of ‘the 

richest American’ 
made him look like. . .a blood- 


hound on the scent of even 
more money, but never enjoy- 
ing himself. The problem he 
faced was how to deal with 
having all this money. People 
wanted you to give it to them. 
Or they wanted you to tell 
them how to make it. On the 
other hand, in the social milieu 
which Getty admired money 
talk was considered rather vul- 
gar, a typically American bar- 
barism. There were several 
ways of dealing with the prob- 
lem. One was to be tight with 
the servants. The gatekeeper 

.. was worth only £2 10s 
($5. 60) a week, a figure he ar- 
rived at by multiplying the 
number of times the Sutton 
Place gates had to be ¥ 9 


opened or closed. 
From THE GREAT GETTY 











| pending on which biography you read, he 





| two, Jean Paul Jr. and Gordon Peter, were 


| from my father was his love of animals.” 


| the old man’s harem, the collecton of sea- 
| soned beauties who lived at Sutton Place 


pher Lenzner, he boasted to an acquaint- 
ance, “I just fleeced my mother.” His own 
will was engorged with codicils that treat- 
ed beneficiaries like stocks on an ex- 
change. One result was that suits and 
countersuits by Getty heirs cost more 
than $13 million in legal fees. 

But loot alone could not have caused 
such family tangles. The problem was 
that the Gettys were nota family. J. Paul's 
five marriages produced five sons. Only 


full brothers. How much one can blame a 
father for the fate of his children is uncer- 
tain, though Getty’s absenteeism and dis- 
paraging attitude toward his sons were 
not helpful. The oldest, George F. II, a | 
president of Tidewater Oil, died an appar- 
ent suicide in 1973. Jean Ronald, born to 
a German mother in 1929, left the family 
oil business to produce a few minor films 
like Flare-up with Ursula Andress, and 
claims that “the only thing I inherited 





Jean Paul Jr., 53, one of the most fiam- 
boyant jet-setters of the 1960s, is a reclu- 
sive rare-books collector in London. De- 


wore either yellow or white shoes to his 
father’s funeral. Gordon Peter, 52, is a 
classical composer who involved himself 
in Getty Oil long enough to sell the com- 
pany to Texaco. Grandson Jean Paul III 
came to a bad end: years of alcohol and 
drug abuse precipitated a stroke that left 
him paralyzed and virtually blind. 
Hazards of the Midas touch is a theme 
common to both books. Lenzner’s The 
Great Getty is more detailed and better or- 
ganized and written than Russell Miller’s 
The House of Getty, which contains such 
clichés as “fruit of his loins” and repeatedly 
uses the bush-league redundancy “consen- 
sus of opinion.” Both authors have a good 
handle on Getty’s complex business hold- 
ings and the right touch when dealing with 





and fought capped tooth and lacquered 
nail for sole possession of their host. Their 
efforts were not well rewarded; each re- 
ceived a paltry, if not insulting, legacy from 
the richest man in the world. The bulk of 
his estate went to the Getty Museum in 
Malibu, an institution that tax-sheltered 
much of its founder’s collection and finally 
shielded his remains. Getty was buried 
near the museum, a stagy imitation of the 
Emperor Hadrian’s Villa dei Papyri, 
though not before his lawyers found a way 
around a California law that prohibits 
graves on private land. 

What can be said of a man so 
wrapped up in himself? Judging from 
what he did with his billions, Getty 
had little idea of the social responsibilty 
that vast wealth confers. In the American 
lore of the superrich, his place is just 
below William Randolph Hearst, the 
builder of San Simeon and another driven 
megalomaniac. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Piaget” Polo™: created like no other watch in the world. 





Solid 18K gold. Hand-crafted in Switzerland. 
For brochure send $5 to Piaget, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 10019. 











Portland Head Light: Maine. Bryan Allen/Shostal Associates 





SOME OF THE GREATEST THINGS IN AMERICA 
NEVER CHANGE. SOME DO. 


Portland Head Light has been 
a beacon to ships approaching 
* Maine's rugged coast for as 
long as anyone can remember. 
And for many, its weatherworn 
setting is the picture of beauty. 
Some things never change. 
But one great American 
tradition has changed—U.S. Savings Bonds. Now 
paying higher variable interest rates like money 
market accounts. That’s the kind of change any- 
one can appreciate. 
Just hold Savings Bonds for five years and 
you get the new variable interest rates. Plus, you 
get a guaranteed return. That means you can 


a - 





Paying Better Than Ever. 


earn a lot more, but never less 
than 7!2%. But some of the 
best things about Bonds haven't 
changed. The interest earned is 
still exempt from state and local 
income taxes. Still cost as little as 
$25. And can be purchased at 
almost any financial institution. 
Or easier yet, through the Payroll Savings Plan where 
you work. 

Buy U.S. Savings Bonds. Like Portland's lighthouse, 
they’re another part of our proud heritage. 

For the current interest rate and more information, 


call toll-free Bonps™ 
1-800-US-Bonds. Soda boteritan cd — 


C000 000 DOO Et 
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Variable rates apply to Bonds purchased on and after 11/1/82 and held at least 5 years. Bonds purchased 
before 11/1/82 earn variable rates when held beyond 10/31/87. Bonds held less than 5 years earn lower interest 











Humors 


GENTLEMEN IN ENGLAND 
by A.N. Wilson 
Viking; 311 pages; $17.95 


ith such novels as Wise Virgin 

(1983) and Scandal, or Priscilla’s 
Kindness (1984), English Author A.N. 
Wilson has won increasing renown as a 
satirist in the classic mode, a chronicler of 
lofty ideals and comic, mortal diminu- 
tions. His name has been mentioned in 
the same breath with that of Evelyn 
Waugh; comparisons to Barbara Pym 
have not been lacking. Readers aware of 
Wilson’s reputation will naturally turn to 
Gentlemen in England expecting some 
laughs and intelli- 
gent fun. They will 
not be disappoint- 
ed, but they may be 
surprised by the 
range of humors 
that arise in the 
course of the tale, 

The setting, at 
first, seems fabri- 
cated solely for 
farce. The place is 
London, the year is 
1880; high Victori- 
an earnestness 
rules the day, and people with funny 
names start assembling onstage. Waldo 
Chatterway, a society gossip who has 
spent the past 25 years cultivating the 
“tall poppies” of Continental royalty, de- 
cides to move back to his native London 
for good. He visits his longtime friend Se- 
verus Egg, “the last of the romantic po- 
ets,”” who retains a malicious wit and the 
conviction, in his mid-70s, that “I have 
survived into the era of the goody-good- 
ies.” Egg, naturally, has a black valet and 
factotum named Bacon. 

The old man also possesses a daughter 
named Charlotte, 39, who has been mar- 
ried some 20 years to Horace Nettleship, a 
dry-as-dust geologist 15 years older than 
his increasingly unhappy wife. Horace’s 
long research into volcanic lava has con- 
vinced him “that Creation has been a 
more ponderously slow and haphazard 
process than was suggested by the opening 
chapters of the Book of Genesis.” The re- 
sultant loss of his faith in Christianity has 
left Horace painfully vulnerable to other 
blows. Bad enough that Charlotte has not 
spoken to him during the past 15 years of 
their marriage. Now his son Lionel writes 
from Oxford that he wishes to become an 
Anglican priest. And Chatterway’s reap- 
pearance, as an old friend of his wife’s side 
of the family, has further disrupted Nettle- 
ship’s domestic routine. The scandalmon- 
ger comes calling, along with Egg and a 
young artist who has been working on the 
old poet’s portrait. Horace does not like to 
see his womenfolk, particularly his be- 
loved daughter Maudie, 16, in such raffish 
company. So he does the only sensible 
thing and forbids wife and child to receive 
the gossip and painter at home again. 
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With this edict, Wilson sets in motion 
an exquisite comedy of errors. Clandes- 
tine meetings become necessary, with the 
following results: the painter, Timothy 
Lupton, falls in love with Maudie, while 
her mother decides that this dashed 
handsome young bohemian’s attentions 
are directed at her. Added to this mix-up 
are cameo appearances by Victorian no- 
tables like Walter Pater, Charles Darwin, 
Anthony Trollope and Thomas Huxley. 
But beneath this sparkling surface roil un- 





dercurrents of genuine pain. Nettleship, a | 


figure of fun in all his balding, pedantic 
outward manifestations, knows himself 
well enough to realize that he has botched 
his life and that the gloom he suffered 
when he could no longer believe in God 


| “earned him the hatred of both his chil- 


dren.” His wife Charlotte is scarcely less 


| pathetic, as she stares “down the wrecked 


vista of all the wasted years in which she 


| had been Mrs. Nettleship” and throws 








herself at a younger man wholly indiffer- 
ent to her. 

When he subjects his characters to 
such moments of self-realization, Wilson, 
36, edges across the boundary between 
satire and tragedy. It is amusing to watch 
fictional figures break rules or fall short of 
standards that they do not know exist. 
When such people understand both what 
is expected of them and how they have 
failed, laughter fades. With all its histori- 
cal trappings and incidental humor, Gen- 
tlemen in England is a serious reminder of 
a time when life and responsibilities truly 
mattered. — By Paul Gray 


Mysteries © 


THE MORAL LIFE OF CHILDREN 
by Robert Coles 

Atlantic Monthly Press; 302 pages; 
$19.95 


THE POLITICAL LIFE OF CHILDREN 
by Robert Coles 

Atlantic Monthly Press; 341 pages; 
$19.95 


f the world offered Oscars for inter- 

viewing children, Anna Freud would 
win for lifetime achievement, Art Link- 
letter would walk off with the trophy for 
most tots questioned, and Harvard Psy- 
chiatrist Robert Coles would be hands- 
down, standing-ovation winner of the 
Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award. He 
might also win the Dino De Laurentiis 
plaque for epic production. To date, Coles 
has spent 28 years toting notebook, cray- 
ons and tape recorder around the world, 
attempting to glean moral and political 
insights from children, an effort that now 
runs to seven books and more than a mil- 


| lion words. 


What to make of this extraordinary 
labor? Coles is an erudite, fiercely moral 
man. But he is not a gifted interviewer, 
and, judging by his books, rapport with 
children does not come easily. His inter- 
views feature the usual dutiful responses 
of youngsters to earnest adult interroga- 
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tion. The long set speeches that his chil- 
dren give are cobbled together from frag- 
ments of speech, and Coles is honest 
enough to admit that the process is apt to 
make an interviewee sound like a minia- 
ture version of the author. In his pages, 
Coles-like Irish children offer much the 
same insight as Coles-like Eskimo chil- 
dren: there is good and bad in everyone, 
and that is the way of the world. 

Inevitably, a million-word enterprise 
involves a certain amount of recycling. 
Ruby Bridges, the courageous black child 
who integrated a New Orleans school in 
1960, appears in one of the five volumes of 
Coles’ Children of Crisis series, in one of 
the two volumes of his Women of Crisis 
books and in The Moral Life of Children. 
Once again, Coles gets very little out of an 
extraordinary child 
who smiled serene- 
ly at those who spat 
on her and prayed 
each night for her 
tormentors. His 
principal reaction 
is bewildered admi- 
ration. A Mississip- 
pi black woman 
tells her daughter 
that people of every 
hue area mixture of 
good and bad, and 
the good fights the 
bad in politics all the time. Coles is again 
deeply impressed: “Such a moral and theo- 
logical analysis of political life is worthy of 
Reinhold Niebuhr.” 

Coles has a nettlesome habit of segue- 
ing into awe at the exact moment that 
analysis is desperately needed. He de- 
votes 22 pages to a stoical chicano girl 
named Marty, whose father and brother 
were killed by a drunk driver. Writing of 
Marty and another brave child, Coles de- 
clares, “One can only try to fathom how 
children like those two have managed so 
far to do as they've done. One thereby 
nudges theory toward human experience, 
hoping that the latter brings the former to 
life, and the former helps arrive at a per- 
sistent, comprehensible aspect of the hu- 
man scene.” In other words, the develop- 
ment of a moral life is certainly complex 
and so far seems to be an unfathomable 
mystery. 

Why this insight should require seven 
books is another mystery, at least for 
those who believe that readers are capa- 
ble of arriving at non-comprehension on 
their own. Coles’ distaste for ideas and in- 
tellectual analysis is profound and usually 
presented in his books along with the be- 
lief that truth will somehow radiate out 
of unexamined statements by children. 
Coles seems to think morality is the inde- 
finable and unpredictable result of simply 
making decisions. A footnote says, “I can 
only get a bit mystical here, summon the 
notion of action as ‘transcendence,’ and, 
admittedly, risk murkiness and evasion.” 
But why pass along such confusion at 
book length? As the author writes at one 
point, “I am, yet again, coming up with 
nothing very startling.” —By John Leo 
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“When I was young 
I thought that money was the 
most important thing in life: 


now that I'm old, 
[know itis’ 


: A master at combining high comedy with farce, 

, Oscar Wilde was a stylish author, playwright,and 
{renowned wit. At the peak of his career, the rewards 
of three hit plays running simultaneously provided an 
j extravagant life. Unfortunately, it appears his only plan 

for the future was limited to next day's glittering social 
a engagement, and he came to financial ruin. Only his 
wit remained intact. 

At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, we have been creating personal 
financial plans for over 96 years, and today we're helping a whole new generation 
secure their future with our IRA accounts. Our Personal Bankers will acquaint you 
with different IRA accounts available and help you select the best one for your needs. 

For more information or to open an 
trig cg poe oe at ot orca 
ext. . Or visit a Personal Banker. ~ 

We want your finances to be intact. Northern Trust Bank 


As well as your wit. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 






Main Office at 50 S. La Salle; Banking Centers at 120 E. Oak and 125 S. Wacker. Member F.D.1.C. 


Signature: 
Born in America of Europe 


Signature offers the best of both worlds: European character and 
American drinkability. 

Its heritage spans over 200 years, beginning in Kirn, Germany, where 
Johann Peter Stroh first established the uncompromising beer-making standards 
that were to become the Stroh family hallmark. This enduring commitment to 
excellence has encompassed nearly a century of brewing in Europe, and over a 
century here in America. 

Signature, made in America from the finest ingredients, including 100% 
imported nore is perfectly suited to American taste. It has a distinct character 
and is remarkably smooth and light. 

It is for all these reasons we say Siqnature is as fine a beer as can be 
produced. We make it for everyone who thirsts for something extra. 


EL. W Stak 


F 


NEUSCHWANSTEIN CASTLE. 
BAVARIA. WEST GERMANY 


—— 1966, THE STRON BREWERY COMPANY 


LENIGH VALLEY, PA 
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More than you realize. For every business decision 
from taxes to investments. From stock market reports 
to preparing for your children's education. You need 
Moneyline. 

When you need business advice that makes sense, 
join CNN News Managing Editor Lou Dobbs. 

You've always got a reason. 
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THE WORLD'S MOST 
IMPORTANT NETWORK 





“THE CHICAGO CLASSIC THAT 
NIN GTO OO DETOSINISSCIS ING oe 


When you choose to stay at Chicago’s classic hotel, The Drake, you're making a smart 
business decision. After all, you didn’t come all the way to Chicago to stay at a hotel that 
doesn't serve you as well as you serve your clients. 


At | inte Drake , we've restored the elegance of our spactous guest rooms and lobbies And 
for executives we have a special Vista® Executive Floor with complimentary continental 
breaktast, evening cocktails and a concierge. As always, our Gold Coast location is most 
convenient to all of your business appointments. 


Next business trip, choose the Drake. The-Classic that works as hard as you. For 

reservations call your Hilton Reservation Service, your travel planner, or The Drake at 
999). 787.9900 

(312)-/8/-2200. 


THE DRAKE eres 
AVISTA’ 
INTERNATIONAL HOTEL 
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you Say it with gold. Aren't yo 
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A Vision of Steely Finesse 





Georgia O'Keeffe: 1887-1986 


4é y first memory is of the brightness 

of light, light all around,” the 
painter wrote as she was approaching her 
90s. She had been nine months old, sitting 
among white pillows outside her parents’ 
farmhouse in the wheat country near Sun 
Prairie, Wis.; the Civil War had ended 
less than 25 years before, the Ford was 
not invented, and Picasso was six. That 
infant memory of brightness would irradi- 
ate her work for the best part of a century, 
leaving no doubt, when Georgia O’Keeffe 
died last week in Santa Fe at the age of 
98, that one of the great American lives 
had ended. 

O’Keeffe’s career was unique in the 
annals of American art, for several com- 
bining reasons. The first, and most obvi- 
ous, was its length. It embraced the whole 
history of modernism in America. Be- 
tween 1916, when a friend took a bundle 
of her drawings to Alfred Stieglitz at the 
291 Gallery in New York City, and 1976, 
when encroaching blindness forced her to 
more or less give up painting, O’Keeffe 
remained either a vivid presence or, in 
her later years of isolation on her ranch 
in Abiquiu, N. Mex., a formidable and 
revered absence. 

The second was its tenacious original- 
ity. O’Keeffe was as thoroughly American 
as Joan Miré—whose clarity and depth of 
space her work sometimes distantly re- 
called—was Catalan; her paintings re- 
mind those sated with cross-cultural quo- 
tation that major art is more 
apt to spring from deep 
allegiances to specific expe- 
rience than from isms. She 
did not go to Europe until 
she was 65. When she saw 
Mont Ste.-Victoire from 
Cézanne’s studio above Aix- 
en-Provence, she character- 
istically called it “a poor 
little mountain”—which it 
| is, in a way, compared 
with the landscapes that sur- 
round her Ghost Ranch— 
and wondered why so many 
words had been piled on it. 
Before her 30th birthday, in 
small watercolors of epic 
space like Light Coming on 
the Plains, 1917, she had be- 
come seraphically modern- 
ist without imitating cubism, 
| fauvism or any other trans- 
atlantic recipes © 

With O'Keeffe, vision 
preceded style, and her 
works escape the provincial 
air that clings to some early 
American modernism (“Co- 
lonial Cubism,” in Stuart 
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Davis’ mordant phrase). Her main stylis- | 
tic affinities are less with other American 

or European painting than with photog- | 
raphy: the work of Stieglitz, but especially 
of her friends Paul Strand and Edward 
Weston, obsessed with sharp focus, clear 
emblematic shapes of stone, bone and 
weathered root, the far telescoped into the 





The artist at 86, on her Abiquiu ranch 
In the bone-clean landscape, a moral vigor. 





near. Her America was a more stripped, 
fundamental and varied place than any- 
thing one can find in “regional” painting 
of the 30s. She made indelible images of 
the city, such as her views of and from the 
Shelton Hotel in New York City in the 
20s, which convey the hard-edged, Pro- 
methean power of Manhattan. O’Keeffe 
spent part of every year in New York City 





Tenacious originality: Cow’s Skull: Red, White, and Blue, 1931 





until 1949, but the landscape she made | 
most completely her own, through more | 
than 50 years of scrutiny and reverie, was 
that of New Mexico. She went there for 
the first time in 1929, and it never let her 
go. The windy space, the towering cloud 
architecture, the wrinkled hills “like a 
mile of elephants,” as she once put it, and 
the reduction of all organic form to 
sweeping, compressed epitomes lend her 
paintings something of the grandeur of 
19th century panoramic landscapes. 

O'Keeffe always rejected the idea that 
her scenes of New Mexico were meant as 
symbols or allegories. But it is hard to see | 
their contrasts of image—an Indian | 
paintbrush or a wild daisy put against the 
bleached bone of a ram’s skull, and that 
bone repeating the ancient permanence of 
mountain line—without grasping that 
some transaction beyond the simply for- 
mal or factual is afoot. This is particularly 
true with her flower paintings: magnified 
closeups, filling the whole surface, of a 
black iris, a jack-in-the-pulpit, or a calla 
lily. Almost from the moment that they 
were first exhibited at Stieglitz’s gallery 
in the mid-'20s, these were interpreted 
as sexually coded images, and since 
O'Keeffe is now one of the icons of femi- 
nism, this reading is unlikely to change. 
She always denied it, with asperity. But 
then, she had to make her way in a world 
more prudish than our own, and one infi- 
nitely less receptive to the seriousness of 
women artists. One way to resist such 
pressures was to emphasize the formal 
and botanical over the symbolic and sexu- 
al. “I am not a woman painter,” she 
once declared in a famous statement; her 
life's work was a sustained manifesto 
against second-class aesthet- 
ic citizenship. 

Alfred Stieglitz, who was 
to become her mentor, pro- 
moter, lover and husband 
and who, with her, would 
enact one of the great part- 
nerships of American cul- 
ture, grasped the other side 
of this immediately. “At 
last,” he exclaimed on see- 
ing her drawings in 1916, “a 
woman on paper!” For in 
the last analysis, one cannot 
imagine the peculiar sensi- 
bility of her work—its steely 
finesse and suppleness, its 
imagery of blossoming, un- 
folding and embrace—com- 
ing with such conviction, or 
perhaps at all, from a man. 
O'Keeffe was a woman of ex- 
quisite moral vigor. Now that 
she is dead, no effort will be 
spared to convert her into a 
mere culture heroine. In the | 
gap between her death and 
this banal transfiguration, 
one can at least look at her 
paintings. —By Robert Hughes 
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Chryslers answer 
to car finance rates 





$500 or $1000 


Cash back from Chrysler 
on every car and truck we build in America 


Chrysler helps the car buyer cut through 
the confusion of percentage rate finance plans 
with cash back on every new Dodge, Plymouth 
and Chrysler we build in the U.S. Every family 
car. Every performance car. Every luxury car. 
Every full-size van, wagon or pickup. We’re 
giving $500 or $1000 cash back to every retail 
buyer, depending on the model you choose from 
dealer stock. If you need it for a down payment, 


ta 


Dodge 





use it. If you want the cash, take it. What could 
be simpler? 
Plus our 5/50 Protection Plan * 
Whatever you buy, we’ll back it with protec- 
tion on the engine and powertrain, even the turbo, 
and against outer body rust-through. All for 
5 years or 50,000 miles, whichever comes first. 


*See 5/50 limited warranty at dealers. Excludes leases. Restrictions apply. 
tBased on market share increase, 1984 vs.1985 model year. 
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Chrysler 
Plymouth 


Thanks again, America 


You made us America’s fastest-growing car and truck company.’ 


Buckle up for safety. 





Theater 


A Man for Parallel Seasons 


Director Adrian Hall juggles theaters in Providence and Dallas 


Fa early everyone who has ever had to 
choose between two attractive jobs 
has yearned, at least for a moment, to take 
them both. Adrian Hall actually did it. 
When the Dallas Theater Center asked 
him three years ago to become its artistic 
director, Hall said he would come only if 
he could also continue to run Trinity Rep- 
ertory in Providence, which he founded in 
1964. Now, like Persephone in the Greek 
myth, Hall spends half the 
year in a sun-baked Texas 
financial center and the 
| other half in a gray, run- 
down, working-class cor- 
ner of Rhode Island, 1,520 
miles away. He is no fig- 
urehead in either place 
While many artistic direc- 
tors limit themselves to 
the hands-on staging of 
one show a year, Hall is 
mounting two this season 
in Providence and two 
more in Dallas, one of 
which opened last week 
His bawdy, confrontation- 
al work at Trinity got him 
fired, temporarily, in the 
mid-"70s but won a special 
Tony Award in 1981 and 
just keeps rolling along. At 
Dallas, where in three sea- 
sons his avant-garde im- 
pact on a stodgy company 
has cost more than a third 
of the subscribers, his work 
is just beginning 
Within his profession, Hall, 58, is a re- 
vered, almost legendary figure, esteemed 
both for the brilliance of his productions 
and for his odds-defying, inspirational 
leadership, but to most of the theatergoing 
_ public he is unknown. He 
; chose, in the early stages 
of a promising career, to 
abandon commercial the- 
ater for the then nascent re- 
gional repertory movement 
Says he: “I always hated the 
pickup quality of commer- 
cial theater, where the only 
permanent people were the 
managers and the accoun- 
tants. I thought the theater 
should be built around the 





| Hall artists, and I always looked 
to find my sense of family 
there.” In Providence, Hall gathered an 


ensemble whose members remained sea- 
son after season. Their loyalty proved vital 
during the showdown with the Trinity 
board, which had grown impatient with his 
explicitly erotic work, especially an adap- 
tation of the James Purdy novel Eustace 
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Chisholm and the Works that featured a 
graphic abortion and an unabashed homo- 
sexual sensibility. When the board ousted 
him, the actors boycotted and led a com- 
munity protest. The upshot was that Hall 
“fired” the board, replacing them with 
backers of his vision 

Growing up in the farm country of 
Van (pop. 610), 80 miles from Dallas, Hall 
realized early that he would not become a 


“TL always looked to find my sense of family in the theater.” 


rancher, like his father, or a preacher, as 
his mother hoped. He was willowy, al- 
most too handsome, sensitive and shy 
Says he: “I was called ‘sister-boy’ more 
than once.” He played the trombone in 
the high school band to avoid sports and 
was president of the square dance club 
After working his way through East Tex- 
as State University by teaching high 
school drama in Galveston, he moved to 
New York City in 1955. He staged a re- 
vival of Tennessee Williams’ Orpheus De- 
scending and became a friend and protégé 
of Williams’, and later of Robert Penn 
Warren's and William Styron’s. Much of 
his work has been literary adaptation. His 
stage version of Jack Henry Abbott's pris- 
on memoir Jn the Belly of the Beast was 
taken up last year by theaters in New 
York, Los Angeles and Chicago 

When Hall was offered the job in Dal- 
las, he insisted that his recruiters sample 
shows in Providence. But some board 
members admit privately that they felt 
obliged to obtain for Dallas a “big-time” 


| cultural reputation, whatever their level 


of enthusiasm for Hall’s often stark the- 





Finding life lurking behind artifice: the director on the Kith and Kin set 


ater. At many of his Dallas productions, 
audience members have walked out to 
protest harsh themes or four-letter words, 
and houses average two-thirds full. Exec- 
utive Managing Director Peter Donnelly, 
Hall's third partner in Dallas and at least 
his dozenth manager overall, has pared 
almost $600,000 out of a $3.8 million bud- 
get; yet the company still anticipates a 
$100,000 deficit this season and is launch- 
ing a $2 million capital drive. 

To help lure back some of the disgrun- 
tled Dallas matrons who missed the erst- 
while format of Agatha Christie thrillers 
and regional color, Hall last week opened 
a world premiere of what he billed as 
, “a Texas comedy.” Play- 
» wright Oliver Hailey hails 
= from the West Texas town 
= of Pampa (pop. 24,000). He 
has written for Broadway 
(Father's Day) and televi- 
sion (McMillan and Wife 
and the Emmy-nominated 
TV movie Sidney Shorr) 
Far from a flattering por- 
trayal of wholesome small- 
town life, however, Hai- 
ley’s Kith and Kin proved 
to be a raucous jape of peo- 
ple with five-ounce brains 
hidden beneath ten-gallon 
hats. The kin of the title, 
three brothers, display the 
kindliness of rattlesnakes, 
the reliability of cattle rus- 
tlers and the confused sex- 
ual identity of earthworms 
Their father locked them 
up at night because they 
tried to murder him; their 
mother cursed them with 
her dying breath. Al- 
though some of the perfor- 
mances are only adequate, Margo Skinner 
glows as the brothers’ shared sexual con- 
venience, a tart-tongued tart who seduc- 
tively fuses world-weariness with raw-as- 
a-wound sensuality. The keenest yearning 
ofall the characters—and in the director's 
view, of most Texans—is to escape what 
Hall calls their “crappy little town.” 

The rowdy manner of Kith and Kin 
conceals a heartwarming faith in families 
Hailey’s message is that family members 
always intuitively know things about one 
another long before being told and forgive 
one another's sins well in advance of find- 
ing out about them. As staged by Hall, the 
sharp exchanges between these otherwise 





| dull-witted people take on a kind of hom- 


ey authenticity, turning what might be 
shrill and unlikely verbal volleys into 
amiable teasing. It has always been his 
gift, whether dealing with the naturalism 
he grew up with or the European expres- 
sionism he prefers, to find life lurking 
behind artifice. That talent, rare in even 
the grandest theatrical settings, is what 
makes Hall a man important enough to 
be shared —By William A. Henry ili 
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WHEN COLLEGE SAYS "YES, 
YOU'LL BE TWO YEARS WISER 
AND $17000 RICHER. 





If you're interested in college but wondering how you'll pay for it, the Army’s special Two-Year 
Enlistment might be your answer. 

Because, if you qualify, The New G.L. Bill Plus The New Army College Fund lets you put away 
up to $17,000 to pay for college, with just a two-year enlistment. 

You can qualify for training in a long list of exciting career fields like mec hanics and communi- 
cations. Challenging fields which build confidence and self-esteem. And while you're growing, your 
money grows, too. Save $100 a month from your paycheck for just 12 months, and the Army will send you 
home with the full $17,000 for college. 

Army's special Two-Year Enlistment. Money for college. Experience for life 
For more information, call, toll free, 1-8300- UUSA-ARMY. Or see your local Army Recruiter. 


THE NEW G.I. BILL PLUS THE NEW ARMY COLLEGE FUND. 
ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 








“LET’S TAKE A STROLL TO THE DINING CAR 
AND SIT By THE SETTING SUN” 





Where else can you enjoy a 


| romantic dinner while riding 
 intoa glorious sunset? Have 


lunch served to you in the 
midst of antelope country? Or 
rise for breakfast when the 
sun is just rising over the peak 
of a snowcapped mountain? 

On Amtrak you'll move 
through scenery that no other 
form of transportation comes 
close to. 

What's more, you'll find that 
Amtrak has some of the most 
comfortable accommodations, 
modern equipment and friendly 
service in the travel industry. 

We'll even help arrange 
everything from package 
tours to hotel accommoda- 
tions in many of our nearly 
500 destinations all across 
the USA. 

For more information, 
including our very affordable 
fares, call your travel agent. 
Or call Amtrak at 1-800- 
USA-RAIL. 

So go for the magic and go 
for the train. Because on 
Amtrak, it’s not just where 
you’re going, it’s also how you 


ALL >= 
ABOARD 
AMTRAK 


get there. 
Bon 
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Alec Guinness Takes Off His Masks 





aay *m a great gossip. Don’t pay any at- 
tention to what I’m saying.” Alec 
Guinness, relaxing over lunch in Manhat- 
tan, is engaging in his favorite hobby: 
teasing. In fact, he is a great gossip, and it 
is impossible not to pay attention to what 
he says. During the past half-century or 
so, he has played dozens of memorable 
roles: a Prime Minister (Disraeli), a Pope 
(Innocent III), a King (Charles I), a 
prince (Arabia’s Faisal), a fanati- 
cal colonel (Nicholson, in The 
Bridge on the River Kwai), a mad 
dictator (Hitler), a Jedi knight 
(Obi-wan Kenobi) and a spymas- 
ter (George Smiley in TV adapta- 
tions of John le Carré’s espionage 
sagas). Now, at 71, he has added 
another role to that impressive list: 
author of one of the best show- 
business memoirs of recent years, a 
witty, wise and consistently enter- 
taining account of life under the 
greasepaint. 

Blessings in Disguise is Sir 
Alec’s title, but the blessings in 
this all-too-short autobiography 
(Knopf, $17.95) wear no masks. 
Along with an engaging picture of 
Guinness himself, there are candid 
and almost always hilarious por- 
traits of some of those he has met 
along the way to his threescore and 
eleven: George Bernard Shaw, Ty- 
rone Guthrie, Edith Evans, Mar- 
tita Hunt, Noél Coward and even 
Ernie Kovacs, who, he says, was 
“just about the funniest man I have 
ever met.” 

One afternoon during the film- 
ing of Our Man in Havana, in 
which Kovacs played a corrupt po- 








An elegant memoir from a master of disguises 


Guinness had a small part, and he can 
still hear that berating voice—“like a sil- 
ver trumpet muffled in silk.” “Go away,” 
he told Guinness crossly. “Come back ina 
week. Get someone to teach you how to 
act.” Guinness did nothing except mope 


for seven days, but his absence was 

enough. Gielgud was now delighted with 

the young actor’s new interpretation. 
Perhaps the most endearing portrait 





Observing the passing world from an armchair in Manhattan 


tel suite in Madrid. “Who can one hit,” 
said Richardson, “if not one’s friends?” — 
and punched him in the jaw. By the time 
Guinness raised himself from the floor to 
ask what was going on, Richardson was 
sound asleep in an armchair. 

Guinness himself seems removed 
from such mad scenes. Like George Smi- 
ley, the most interesting character of his 
later years, he is more of a reactor than an 
initiator, an amused but always clear- 
eyed observer. Part of that ironic aloof- 
ness may come from his childhood. His 
mother lived from hand to mouth, and he 
never knew who his father was. He was 
forced to adapt, and he has been doing 
that ever since, making a brilliant 
career out of pouring himself into a 
myriad of molds. He is now a little 
startled, however, to discover some 
of his mannerisms in his son 
Matthew, 45, who is also an actor. 
“A good actor,” says his father, 
“although out of work at the 
moment.” 

Occasionally, while the elder 
Guinness is turning the TV dial, 
searching for the news or a nature 
program, he comes across one of 
his many selves. “I switch it off 
within 30 seconds,” he says with a 
slight shudder. “Once I’ve done 
something, it doesn’t really have 
any interest for me anymore.” He 
likes movies, but he loves the stage 
and is even now on the lookout for 
a good play. At the moment Alan 
Bennett (The Old Country) is his 
favorite English playwright; David 
Mamet (Glengarry Glen Ross), his 
favorite American. Between roles, 
Sir Alec and his wife Merula play 
country folk in a home 55 miles 
southwest of London, near Win- 
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chester. “Farmland round and 
about,” he says. “It's a very simple 


house, and it’s always untidy, al- 
ways dusty and ill cared for, it 











lice chief, Sir Alec passed the come- 
dian’s hotel room. The door was 
open, and Kovacs was sitting at a desk and 
typing furiously, surrounded by half a doz- 
en naked girls reading magazines. “Shall I 
shut your door?” Guinness politely suggest- 
ed. “No! For heaven's sakes!” replied Ko- 
vacs. “What would people say? They'd say 
Kovacs is in that room with a bunch of na- 
ked broads. And they'd think the worst. 
With the door open they can see for them- 
selves it’s all perfectly innocent.” 

Although the knighthood was granted 
in 1959, Guinness does not consider him- 
self on the same level as England’s great 
aristocrats of the theater: John Gielgud, 
Laurence Olivier and the late Ralph 
Richardson. “I'm just not,” he says. “It’s 
as simple as that. It doesn’t worry me. I 
never pretended to be.” But he has known 
and, with characteristic detachment, ad- 


mired all three ; 
Gielgud directed a Hamlet in which 





Pope, Prime Minister, prince and Jedi knight. 


is that of the eccentric Richardson. Di- 
recting Guinness in an Old Vic produc- 
tion of Richard 11, Sir Ralph had only a 
few words of advice. Holding up a shar- 
pened pencil, he said, “Play it like this 
pencil, old cock.” Guinness admits that he 
was not greatly illuminated, and his Rich- 
ard was a failure of which he 
is still ashamed 

In later years Richardson 
always had a silver tankard of 
champagne waiting for those 
who visited him backstage. 
Once, when Guinness came 
by, he rose and made a mili- 
tary-style toast: “To Jesus 
Christ. What a splendid 
chap!” Another time, when 
they were both starring in 
Doctor Zhivago, Sir Alec 
walked into Richardson’s ho- 
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seems to me. But we love it.”” 

Hearing that an expressway 
was to pass close by, they bought another 
house last September and put the old 
homestead on the market. But they quick- 
ly repented. * ‘That is where half my life 
has been spent,” he says, “and where my 
various pets are buried. Everything kind 
of sii iii out from there.” Now the new 
house is for sale, and he and 
Merula are comforting them- 
selves with a wry, Guinness- 
style logic: “We're going to be 
so old and blind and deaf by 
the time the road gets there 
that maybe we won't notice 
it.” Old age seems a long way 
off for such a quick mind, and 
those eyes and ears, which 
have missed nothing for the 
past 50 years, will remain 
keen and amused for years to 
come. — By Gerald Clarke 
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The Island of the Lost Autocrats 


he Emperor Nero entered his Golden House for the first 

time. He inspected the statue of himself, 120 feet high. He 
saw the enclosed lake surrounded by buildings that were designed 
to represent the cities of the empire. He admired the pillared ar- 
cade that stretched for a mile, the dining rooms paved with por- 
phyry, the ceilings of gold and fretted ivory inlaid with jewels. “At 
last,” he said, “I am beginning to live like a human being.” 

Eventually, Nero’s armies revolted and the Senate con- 
demned him to be flogged to death with rods. He decided to re- 
sign from office by stabbing himself in the throat. At least suicide 
spared him the fate of some other toppled rulers—the long twi- 
light of exile, the sort of haunted afterlife endured by Napoleon, 
say, or the wandering Shah of Iran. Exile is not necessarily a fate 
worse than death, but there is something poignantly ignominious 
in the spectacle of the once all-powerful turned out to graze on 
their memories, their paranoid retro- 
spections, in obscure pastures. 

Napoleon’s young aide-de-camp, 

General Gaspard Gourgaud, left a jour- 

nal describing the Emperor's last years 

on St. Helena, a speck of British territory 

in the South Atlantic. Gourgaud’s en- 

tries, unintentionally hilarious, record 

the great man’s stupendous banality after 

he lost the thing that made him interest- 

ing—his power. “October 21 [1815]. I 

walk with the Emperor in the garden, 

and we discuss women. He maintains 

that a young man should not run after 

them ... November 5. The Grand Mar- 

shal [Montholon] is angry because the 

Emperor told him he was nothing but a 

ninny ... January 14 [1817]. Dinner, 

with trivial conversation on the superior- 

ity of stout over thin women . . . January 

15. I fetch the Jmperial Almanac. The 

Emperor looks up the ages of his brothers. ‘Josephine faked her 
age.’ [He] looks at the names of the ladies of his court. He is 
moved. ‘Ah! it was a fine empire. I had 83 million human beings 
under my government—more than half the population of Eu- 
rope.’ To hide his emotion, the Emperor sings . . . January 27. 
We read Paradise Lost. The Emperor wants to buy a cow, but 
where shall we keep it?” The imperial party acquires a cow, but 
someone turns it loose. “February 4. The Emperor is in a very 
bad humor, and full of the cow incident. At dinner, the Emperor 
asks [his coachman] Archambault, ‘Did you let the cow get 
away? If it is lost, you will pay for it, you blackguard!’. . . His 
Majesty, in a very bad humor, retires at 10:30, muttering, ‘Mos- 
cow! Half a million men!’ After dinner a few days later, the 
Emperor remarks, “I should enjoy myself very much in the com- 
pany of people of my own fortune.” 

Exactly. Not every deposed “strongman” and dictatorial 
Alldaddy ends up as shattered as Lear on the heath. Napoleon 
was comfortable enough. He had a girlfriend called Rosebud and 
spent much of his day soaking in the tub. But no doubt a peculiar 
loneliness descends upon the autocrat condemned to live out his 
days in one of the upstairs rooms, like a mental case in the fam- 
ily. He is the Wizard of Oz, bereft of his wonder machine. 

Atone time, an overthrown Big Boy almost invariably expired 
along with his power. Now, in the era of telephone and television 
(to keep track of how close the other side is coming) and the heli- 
copter and jet (for rapid extraction when the front door gives way), 
there is building an exclusive international brotherhood of exiled 
Big Boys with leftover lives to kill. 


ilustration for TIME by Patrick McDonnell 


The membership is scattered. Ferdinand Marcos will evi- 
dently settle in Hawaii. “Baby Doc” Duvalier has moved to the 
French Riviera, at least for the time being. Uganda’s Idi Amin 
has managed to make himself all but invisible in Saudi Arabia. 
The Central African Republic’s Emperor Bokassa has found a 
home near Paris. And so on. But such men are rarely welcomed, 
and never feel at home, in the places where the jet stream has 
deposited them. They keep out of sight. 

Like Napoleon, some of the deposed might enjoy the “com- 
pany of people of my own fortune.” Instead of shuffling these 
men around uncomfortably, it may be time to consolidate the ar- 
rangements, to establish a home for them, a sort of Island of the 
Lost Big Boys, a Club Med for the undone. 

The mayor of Honolulu has suggested settling Marcos on the 
island off Oahu that served as a set for the television series Gilli- 

gan's Island. That bears exploration. The 
others could join him. There is something 
to be said for Alcatraz, which shut down 
its penitentiary 23 years ago. It is secure. 
The decorators responsible for Caesar’s 
Palace might redo the prison in red velvet 
flocking and gilt. Still, the island is small, 
the night air chilly and the foghorns 
mournful. Strongmen from sunnier lati- 
tudes might find themselves depressed. 
A better choice perhaps would be the 
Dry Tortugas, just below the Florida 
Keys. Once a haven for pirates, an old 
prison island surrounded by shipwrecks, 
by sharks and barracuda and stingrays 
and poisonous fantasies of treasure, the 
place shimmers with the right sunny-sin- 
ister atmospherics for the brotherhood. 
Bullion extracted from Swiss banks 
would pay to remake the Dry Tortugas. 
Pastel villas for the Big Boys. A grand 
hotel for their rich friends. The bar would offer drinks like “the 
Caligula” or “the Vlad the Impaler.” Imelda Marcos and Mi- 
chelle Duvalier could meet by the pool for a “Lady Macbeth.” 
The Big Boys could swagger around and try to seduce one anoth- 
er’s wives. Steam baths, massages, the camaraderie of the locker 
room. They could shoot pigeons and get drunk, and now and 
then they could pretend to have one of their flunkies taken out 
and shot. Or better yet, the victim could just vanish, without ex- 
planation, without a trace. The good old days. 

Would the Big Boys enjoy one another? A sentimentalist 
likes to think so. They, more than anyone, should be able to ap- 
preciate one another in a professional way. But the wise mother 
knows that only children do not necessarily get along with other 
only children. Sociopaths have trouble socializing. Could they 
play together? Would they interact? What statues would adorn 
the hotel lobby? Who would laugh at whose jokes? Who would 
be primus inter pares among these sullen husks? 

The collisions of ego might be wonderful—gridlocking mo- 
torcades as they move from villa to casino, colossal bribes to get 
the best table in the restaurant. St. Helena with a dozen Napo- 
leons on it, huge solipsisms crashing into one another, interpene- 
trating, great weather balloons of malignant ego drifting in the 
subtropical breezes. 

Thedayrooms of mental hospitals are famously filled with Na- 
poleons. The Dry Tortugas might be the same sort of place. If, like 
Napoleon, the Big Boys consulted Paradise Lost, they would find 
there the words that Satan uttered: “Which way I fly is Hell; myself 
am Hell.” Most dictators are not so self-aware. —By Lance Morrow 
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In attempts to seduce the 
upwardly mobile, many auto- 
makers have served up an endless 
array of meaningless bells and 
whistles. The inference being that 
this is indeed the stuff of which 
true luxury is made. 

At Volvo, we see things a 
little differently. Examine, if you 
will. the new Volvo 760 Turbo. 
Observe the premium calfskin, 
deep pile carpeting, automatic 
climate control, an audio system 
of the highest order and other 


HOW MUCH DOES THI 
KIND OF LUXURY COST? 
MAYBE YOU HAD 
cm BETTERSITDOWN. © 


amenities too plentiful to list. 

There is, however, more to 
Volvo’ concept of luxury than 
these trappings and the abun- 
dance of space in which they are 
to be found. 

There is also performance. 
The likes of which is on par with 
some of Europe's more exotic two 
seat rockets. 

What is more, the 
like all Volvos, has been engi- 
neered to deliver this glittering 
performance long after other so- 


760 Turbo, 










called luxury cars have lost their 
lustre, which considering the 
$24.920.00* price tag affixed to 
the 760 Turbo, may prove to be its 
most luxurious quality. 

The new Volvo 760 Turbo. 

Please be seated. And dis- 
cover why it may prove extremely 
difficult to stand for anything less. 


M 
mi 


THE 7%0 TURBO 
by Volvo. 





The low tar flavor break. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





